A Pastor for 
All the People 


‘The purpose of nonviolence 
is the creation of the beloved 
community.” — Rev. Phil Lawson 


by Terry Messman 


t some point in the course of 
his lifelong work to build a 
truly inclusive community, 
Rev. Phil Lawson became a 
pastor for all the people. His ministry now 
extends far beyond the walls of the 
Methodist churches where he ministered 
to his congregations in Richmond, El 
Cerrito and Vallejo. 

The walls of his church have expanded 
to.include the homeless and hungry peo- 
ple cast out of American society, the 
refugees from war-torn lands in Central 
America, the same-sex couples he joined 
in marriage, the low-paid workers in 


Richmond struggling for living wages, the 


peace and justice activists who look to’ 


this soft-spoken man for leadership, and 
the Occupy activists seeking to build a 
nationwide movement for justice. 

As Lawson’s ministry has expanded 
through all these years-of pastoral service 
and nonviolent movement building, it has 
become clear that there is only one edifice 
large enough to provide sanctuary for all 
the people he has included in his ministry 
— the “beloved community.” 

At a forum on nonviolent resistance 
held at the height of the Occupy move- 
ment in Oakland on Dec. 15, 2011, Rev. 
Lawson declared: “The end result of non- 
violence is redemption and reconciliation. 

‘The purpose of nonviolence is the cre- 
ation of the beloved community.” 
DRAWING THE BLUEPRINTS FOR THE 
BELOVED COMMUNITY 

Rev. Lawson has now devoted his entire 
lifetime to drawing up the blueprints for 
what Martin Luther King, Jr. called the 
beloved community. He has laid the foun- 
dations of that refuge with his ministry, his 
inspirational activism, and his consistent 
ethic of championing the rights of those 
who have been segregated, scapegoated, 
arrested and outlawed. 

After many long hours of interviewing 
Rev. Lawson, after talking to his col- 
leagues, after studying his life’s work, a 
glimpse of an edifice began emerging, a 
vision of a longed-for refuge, a massive 


sanctuary large enough to provide safe — 


haven for all of those who have been per- 
secuted, rejected, vilified and cast aside 
— the beloved community itself. 

Rev. Lawson is a paradoxical fusion of 
the pastor and the rebel, two seemingly 
contradictory roles that somehow co-exist 
and define his ministry. As a pastor, he is 
gentle, soft-spoken, modest and caring. 
As a rebel, he is constantly to be found at 
the heart of radical movements for justice. 

Rev. Brian Woodson, an Oakland pas- 
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tor and social justice activist, captured this 
dual nature of Rev. Lawson with rare 
insight in telling Street Spirit: “Rev. Phil 
Lawson speaks truth to power with a gen- 
tle tone and soft voice, but as he does the 
ring of a sledgehammer slammed on the 
anvil of the universe is heard. He teaches 
that wherever there is injustice one must 
find and reveal the lie upon which it is 
perpetuated. Rev. Lawson’s life is a wit- 
ness that nonviolence has the power to 
hammer the red-hot iron of injustice until 
the lies are revealed and destroyed.” 


NEITHER COWARDICE NOR VIOLENCE 


In 1959, Rev. Martin Luther King was 
immersed in the white-hot struggle 
against racism and segregation in the Jim 
Crow South, and, in addressing the civil 
rights activists who faced brutality, bomb- 
ings and police violence on almost a daily 
basis, King rejected surrender and submis- 
sion as moral cowardice, and he simulta- 
neously rejected violence as a dead-end 
road for humanity. 

Dr. King said, “The way of acquies- 
cence leads to moral and spiritual suicide. 
The way of violence leads to bitterness in 
the survivors and brutality in the destroy- 
ers. But the way of nonviolence leads to 
redemption and the creation of the 
beloved community.” 

More than 50 years after King spoke 
those words, Rev. Lawson would convey 
his message about the beloved community 
to the young activists of the Occupy 
movement at a moment of great contro- 
versy in Oakland. 

Lawson came of age during the civil 
rights struggle and was greatly inspired by 
the courage and commitment of the Black 
ministers and activists who sacrificed so 
much of themselves to confront a system 
of evil so deeply entrenched and so over- 
whelmingly violent that it was nearly 
totalitarian in its domination and control. 

Lawson never forgot the power of peo- 
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ple to rise up in nonviolent resistance, and 
he made it his own life’s work to carry 
that message into the future. 


THE Occupy MOVEMENT 


After an entire lifetime of activism, at 
the age of 80 when most people have long 
since retired, Rev. Phil Lawson carried 
King’s message of building the beloved 
community to the Occupy movement. Just 
as he had been tirelessly active for 
decades in showing his solidarity with 
labor unions, homeless and hungry peo- 
ple, immigrants and refugees, and gay and 
lesbian rights groups, the white-haired 
Rev. Lawson now stepped directly into 
the wildly tumultuous series of militant 
protests and general strikes organized by 
Occupy Oakland. 

The pastor and the rebel are always 
closely joined in Lawson’s life. The rebel 
immediately began organizing the 
Interfaith Tent in Oakland to show sup- 
port for Occupy Oakland. Lawson also 
worked with his brother, Rev. James 
Lawson, and Vincent Harding to organize 
the National Council of Elders. One of the 
very first acts of the newly formed 
Council of Elders was to travel across the 
country, organizing demonstrations of 
solidarity with Occupy movements in 
many cities. It was intensely moving to 
see these veterans of the civil rights and 
antiwar movements now declaring com- 
mon cause with the young people of the 
Occupy movement. 

But right alongside the rebel, the pas- 
tor was also present during the Occupy 
Oakland uprisings. When a controversy 
broke out between the adherents of nonvi- 
olence and the supporters of “a diversity 
of tactics,” the pastoral side of Rev. 
Lawson became engaged. 

Asked to speak at an Occupy Oakland 
forum on “Nonviolence vs. Diversity of 


| Tactics” on Dec. 15, 2011, Lawson said 


adamantly: “Nonviolence is not a tactic or 
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Rev. Phil Lawson, the retired pastor of Easter Hill United Methodist Church, dedicated his entire life to working for ju 


strategy. Nonviolence is a way of life.” 

He immediately made it clear that he 
had no respect for cowardice or passivity in 
a time of great injustice. Lawson told the 
Occupy activists that nonviolence must be 


- rebellious and brave, adding, “Nonviolence 


is a way of life for courageous people. It’s 
active nonviolent resistance. It is not paci- 
fism. It’s not passive resistance. “ 

Then, Lawson spoke the words that 
merged his dual identities as pastor and 
rebel — the words that also revealed his 
longstanding faithfulness to the vision and 
commitment of the civil rights activists 
who had inspired him as a teenager. 

“The end result of nonviolence is 
redemption and reconciliation,” Lawson 
said. “The purpose of nonviolence is the 
creation of the beloved community.” 

It was a beautiful moment — a spell- 
binding historical echo — when every- 
thing that Martin Luther King had taught 
the young activists who joined his cam- 
paigns for justice and freedom in the 
South was now being transmitted to a new 
‘generation fighting for the same cause of 
justice and freedom in a new century. 

Yet controversy often has dogged the 
footsteps of this gentle, soft-spoken min- 
ister. Even in his involvement with 
Occupy Oakland, the stands that this pas- 
tor-rebel took were not always popular. 

Even though Lawson spoke forthright- 
ly for nonviolence as a way of life, he also 
pushed for the full inclusion of all sides in 
the debate between nonviolence and 
diversity of tactics, arguing that Occupy 
activists were all part of the same commu- 
nity, and that even the anarchists and 
black-bloc activists who had resorted to 
property destruction should not be exclud- 
ed from the Occupy community. 

A minister’s pastoral role does lead in 
the direction of including all people in the 


- vision of community. But trust Lawson to 


See Building Beloved Community page 6 
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Portrait of an American Who Told the Truth 


by Norman Solomon 


hy have Edward Snowden’s 

actions resonated so powerfully 

for so many people? The huge 
political impacts of the leaked National 
Security Agency documents account for 
just part of the explanation. 

Snowden’s choice was ultimately per- 
sonal. He decided to take big risks on 
behalf of big truths. He showed how easy 

-and hazardous such a step can be. He 
blew the whistle not only on the NSA’s 
Big Brother surveillance, but also on the 
fear, constantly in our midst, that routine- 
ly induces conformity. 

Like Bradley Manning and other 
whistleblowers before him, Snowden has 
massively undermined the standard ratio- 
nales for obedience to illegitimate authori- 
ty. Few of us may be in a position to have 
such enormous impacts by opting for 
courage over fear, and truth over secrecy. 

But we know that we could be doing 
more, taking more risks for good reasons 
— if only we were willing, if only fear of 
reprisals and other consequences didn’t 
clear the way for the bandwagon of the 
military-industrial-surveillance state. 

Near the end of Franz Kafka’s The 
Trial, the man in a parable spends many 
years sitting outside an open door till, 
near death, after becoming too- weak to 

possibly enter, he’s told by the doorkeep- 
er: “Nobody else could have got in this 
way, as this entrance was meant only for 
you. Now I’ll go and close it.” 

That’s what Martin Luther King Jr. was 
driving at when he said, in his first high- 


risk speech denouncing the Vietnam War: 


“In this unfolding conundrum of life and 
history, there is such a thing as being too 
late. Procrastination is still the thief of time. 
Life often leaves us standing bare, naked, 
and dejected with a lost opportunity.” 

Snowden was not too late. He refused 
to allow opportunity to be lost. He walked 
through the entrance meant only for him. 
When people say, “I am Bradley Manning,” 
or “I am Edward Snowden,’ it can be more 
than an expression of solidarity. It can also 
be a statement of aspiration — to take 
ideals for democracy more seriously and to 
act on them with more courage. 

The artist Robert Shetterly has com- 
bined his compelling new portrait of 
Edward Snowden with words from 
Snowden that are at the heart of what’s at 
stake: “The public needs to know the 
kinds of things a government does in its 
name, or the ‘consent of the governed’ is 
meaningless. The consent of the governed 
is not consent if it is not informed.” 

Like the painting of Snowden, the quote 
conveys a deep mix of idealism, vulnerabil- 
ity and determination. Snowden has taken 
idealism seriously enough to risk the rest of 
his life, a choice that is to his eternal credit 
and to the world’s vast benefit. 

His decision to resist any and all cyni- 
cism is gripping and unsettling. It tells us, 
personally and politically, to raise our 
standards, lift our eyes and go higher into 
our better possibilities. 


Norman Solomon is co-founder of 
RootsAction.org and founding director of the 
Institute for Public Accuracy. 


Portrait of NSA whistleblower Edward Snowden. Painted by Robert Shetterly for his 


Americans Who Tell The Truth Project. 
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Obama’s Escalating War on Freedom of the Press 


by Norman Solomon 


he part of the First Await 

that prohibits “abridging the 

freedom of speech, or of the 

press” is now up against-the 
wall, as the Obama administration contin- 
ues to assault the kind of journalism that 
can expose government secrets. 

Recently, the administration got what it 
wanted — an ice-cold chilling effect — 
from the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which ruled on the case of New York 
Times reporter James Risen. The court 
“delivered a blow to investigative journal- 
ism in America by ruling that reporters 
have no First Amendment protection that 
would safeguard the confidentiality of 
their sources in the event of a criminal 
trial,” the Guardian reported. 

The executive branch fought for that rul- 
ing, and is now celebrating. “We agree with 
the decision,” said a Justice Department 
spokesman. “We are examining the next 
steps in the prosecution of this case.” 

The Risen case, and potentially many 
others, are now under the ominous shadow 
of the Appeals Court’s pronouncement:. 
“There is no First Amendment testimonial 
privilege, absolute or qualified, that protects 
a reporter from being compelled to testify st 
in criminal proceedings.” 

At the Freedom of the Press Foundation, 
.co-founder Trevor Timm calls the. court rul- 


ing “the most significant reporter’ Ss privi-’ 


lege decision in decades” and asserts that 
the court “eviscerated that privilege.” He’s 
not exaggerating. Press freedom is at stake. - 

Journalists who can be.compelled to vio- 
late the confidentiality of their sources, or 
otherwise go to prison, are reduced to doing 
little more than providing stenographic ser- 
Vices to pass along the official story: That’s 
what the White House wants. 

The Fourth Circuit covers the eeogmont 
cal area where most of the U.S: govern- 
ment’s intelligence, surveillance: and ‘top- 
level military agencies — including the 


NSA and CIA — are headquartered. ‘The 
ruling “pretty much guts national security 
journalism in the states in which it matters,” 
Marcy Wheeler writes. 

That court decision came seven days 
after the Justice Department released its 
“News Media Policies” report announcing 
“significant revisions to the Department’s 
policies regarding investigations that 
involve members of the news media.” The 
report offered assurances that “members 
of the news media will not be subject to 
prosecution based solely on newsgather- 


ing his e-mails., Since. then, the Obama 
administration tried to defuse the explosive 


reaction without actually retreating from its 


offensive against press freedom. 

At a news conference two months ago, 
when President Obama refused to say a 
critical word about his Justice 
Department’s targeted surveillance of 
reporters, he touted plans to reintroduce a 
bill for a federal shield law so journalists 
can protect their sources. But Obama 
didn’t mention that he has insisted on a 
“national security exception” that would 


The Obama administration is doubling down on a 
commitment to routine surveillance of everyone, along 
with extreme measures specifically aimed at journalists 


and whistleblowers. 


ing activities.” (Hey thanks!) 

But the document quickly added that 
the government will take such action “as a 
last resort” when seeking information that 
is “essential to a successful investigation 
or prosecution.” Translation: We won’t 


-prosecute. journalists for doing their ee 


unless we really want-to. 
Some.news accounts described this court 
decision as bad timing for Attorney General 


‘Eric Holder, who has scrambled in recent 


weeks to soothe:anger atthe: Justice 
-Department’s surveillance of journalists. 
“The ruling was awkwardly timed for the 


‘Obama administration, o the New York. 
Times reported. But the ruling wasn’t just * 


“awkwardly timed” — it underscored just 


.how hostile the Obama ‘White House has 2” 


become toward freedom of the press. 

News, broke in May that the Justice 
Department had seized records of calls on 
more than 20 phone lines used by 
Associated Press reporters over a two- 
month period and had also done intensive 
surveillance of a Fox News reporter that 
included. obtaining phone records and read- 


make such a law approximately worthless 
for reporters doing the kind of reporting 
that has resulted in government surveil- 
lance — and has sometimes landed them 
in federal court. : 

Obama’s current notion of a potential 
shield law would leave his administration 
fully able to block protection of journalis- 
tic sources. In a mid-May article — head- 
lined “White House Shield Bill Could 
Actually Make It Easier for the 
Government to Get Journalists’ Sources” 
— the Freedom of the Press Foundation 


shed light on the duplicity. As a supposed 


concession to press freedom, the president 


‘was calling for reintroduction of a 2009 


‘Senate bill that “would not have helped 
the Associated Press in this case, and 


worse, it would actually make it easier LOT a 


the Justice Department to subpoena jour- 
nalists covering national security issues.’ 


‘Whether hyping a scenario for a shield . 
law or citing new Justice Department 


guidelines for news media policies, the 


. cranked-up spin from the administration’s 


PR machinery does not change the fact that 
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' Obama is dowbiae down on a commitment 
to routine surveillance of everyone, along 
with extreme measures specifically aimed 
at journalists and whistleblowers. 

The administration’s efforts to quash 
press freedom are in sync with its unre- 
lenting persecution of whistleblowers. 
The purpose is to further choke off the 
flow of crucial information to the public, 
making informed “consent of the gov- 
erned” impossible while imposing mas- 
sive surveillance and other violations of 
the First, Fourth and Fifth Amendments. 

Behind the assault on civil liberties is 
maintenance of a warfare state with huge 
corporate military contracts and endless 
war. The whole agenda is repugnant and 
completely unacceptable. 
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Riding the Roller Coaster of Redemption 


The things she cherishes were 
torn from her: loved ones, old 
friends, even her family. Her 
years on the street had made 
her almost invisible — a shad- 
ow of a life in transit between 
this world and the next. 


by Zachary Stickney 


ast December, I wrote an article 

for the Street Spirit, a local 
newspaper on homelessness, 

about Miss Hayok Kay, a home- 

less shopping cart recycler and the 
empress of the forthcoming documentary 
film, “Dogtown Redemption.” The article 
was well-received, and triggered a roller 
coaster of wonderful and difficult news in 
the months that followed. [See “Stories of 
Recycling and Redemption on the Street,” 
Street Spirit, December 2012.] | 

Shortly after the article was published, 
I was contacted by a social service worker 
at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland. She was 
moved by Miss Kay’s story and offered to 
review her case and explore her staying at 
the shelter. To our collective delight, Miss 
Kay was approved to stay at St. Mary’s 
after only a few short interviews. 

For us, this was a major breakthrough, if 
only for the fact that we could rest know- 
ing Miss Kay was somewhere safe and 
warm for the night. But more important, 
she was eager to go to St. Mary’s, and even 
worked on small volunteer projects for the 
center. Better still, the shelter allowed Miss 
Kay to retain her freedom, and offered 
myriad opportunities for personal growth, 
healing, and community. 

One such event was a memorial held at 


St. Mary’s Center that eulogized homeless 
individuals who had died on the street in 


previous years. Those who attended were 
each given a single flower — a symbol of 
the memory of those they had lost. At the 
end of the service, dozens gathered in a 
circle, saying the names of those they had 
lost while tossing their flower into the 
center of the circle. The chorus chimed: 
“Beloved, we are here.” 

Miss Kay dedicated her flower to her 
beloved — the artist Fred Griffing. But as 
she shouted his name, other attendees had 
sounded tributes to their own beloveds, and 
Hayok’s tiny voice was drowned out. 

As the event came to a close and the oth- 
ers left, Miss Kay remained in her chair 
crying. As the memories of her love flood- 
ed back, Miss Kay was again reminded of 
her history of impermanence — how, more 
often than not, the things she cherishes 


In Dreams 
by Claire J. Baker 


When angels visit dressed in white, 
in fragile slippers, golden wings, 
they offer marshmallows, starry light. 


When angels visit draped in white 

of calm surrender to the night 

they know the streets and gritty rings. 

Angels, visit please, in white, 
in fragile slippers, golden wings. 


i Donate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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Hayok Kay (at right) is filmed for “Dogtown Redemption,” a documentary about the world of destitute recyclers in Oakland. 


most are torn from her. How previous 
loves, old friends, and even her own family 
had removed themselves from her life. How 
her years on the street had made her almost 
invisible — a shadow of a life in transit 
between this world and the next. 

Only a few feet away, my first reaction 
was to rush in and hug her. To tell her she 
was still loved. To remind her that she 
was still worth something, that her and 


Fred’s story was worth something, and 
that we, at the very least, would never for- 
get. But I stayed myself — she was on 


camera. A rush to hug her would ruin an 
otherwise intimate shot. Funny, how in 
that moment, the very tool we used to tell 
her story was the same one that made her 
untouchable. 

- Filming done, the moment passed. I 


_ hugged her anyway, even though we both 


knew it was less genuine than it would 
have been even a few seconds earlier. She 
offered a practiced smile that said, “I’m 
okay, really” — more for my sake than 


hers, I thought. The day’s work done, we 


left together to eat lunch and catch up. 

Not long after that day, another bout of 
depression and drinking took the better of 
Miss Kay, and she was unable to continue 
her stay at St. Mary’s. The fact that the 
worst of the winter was over was only a 
small reprise. An all-too-familiar question 
hung over us all: What now? 

The truth is plainly that we don’t know. 
As filmmakers and as friends, we do our 
best to help in what ways we can while 
remaining true to the story we are telling. 
Through these roller coasters, we’ve 
learned tremendously about extreme pover- 
ty and homelessness. We’ve seen what 
works and what doesn’t, and the many gray 
areas in between. 

Still, at the end of the day, we are not 
necessarily the ones who will have all the 
answers. What we can offer, however, is 
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some insight into the holes in our systems, 
and work to encourage dialogue and 
action in mending them. These wounds 
are not the recyclers’ or ours to bear alone 
— they are community wounds, and. it 
will take a community to heal them. 

This is our redemption, and why I 
believe so strongly in the message of 
“Dogtown Redemption.” Recyclers like 
Miss Kay are not voiceless — they have 


only lacked a conduit to make their voices 
heard. We are not their voices. We are 
merely letting them speak. 


But we need your support to bring the 
film to a close. Our deadline to finish is 
mid-September, in time to apply for the 
2014 Sundance Film Festival — an oppor- 
tunity to bring the conversation on poverty 
to a national audience. To help us reach our 
goal, we have launched a Kickstarter cam- 
paign to help us raise the funds necessary 
to finish the film. The biggest hurdle here 
is postproduction — editing over 200 hours 
of footage into an 80-minute feature. 

Over the years, we have received 
grants from the Sundance Documentary 
Film Fund, Cal Humanities, and others, 
and the gracious support of many friends. 
We just need one more push to get across 
the finish line — to shatter the stereotypes 
of the poor, and bring a five-year 
marathon to a successful conclusion. We 
can’t do this without you, and so we put 
our film and our faith in your hands. 


Please contribute to 
Dogtown Redemption 


Please help us make poverty visible. 
Your donation can make all the dif- 
ference in the world. Please contact: 
redemptiondocumentary @ gmail.com 
To learn more, visit the film’s website 
at www.redemptiondoc.org 
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‘| far from home." 


First Responders 
by George Wynn 


On certain days certain people 
respond in times of trouble 

and certain people are frozen 
and certain people comfort 

the shattered with 

gentle or tough eye 

maybe pushing them to hold on 
maybe to hold on to them 
Isn't this the friend 
innocent eyes demand 

when their whole being is 

absorbed in fear with the plea of 
“Please don't turn away from me?” 


Throughout history 
when so much is needed 

first responders have 

mattered more than the famous 


They the ordinary © 
become extraordinary 
some even masters 

of the tourniquet 

whose faces the comforted 
never ever forget 


Working Class 


Mother Blues 
by George Wynn 

In the Midnight hour 

I spot a white haired 
lady weeping on a 

6th Street curb 


After wiping her eyes 
with my mini Kleenex tissues 
she says, "I'm sixty —plus some 
I'm obsessing of what 

might have been . 
had I had a chance 

to do anything else 

except sling hash at 
Greyhound depots in Dixie © 


My husband called 
me dumb ; 
My children called 
me dumb 

Now I'm done 
working and 

I’m suffering alone 
in an SRO 


Willa’s Way 
to Walden 


He surrenders to the feeling 
of warmth at the thought of a 
friend and simply says, “‘Yes.”’ 
At that precise moment, he 
once again feels a member of 
the human family. 


Short story by George Wynn 


e walks down Mission Street to 

his Sixth Street room. It has a 

bleak look, with the New England 
Transcendentalist literature of Henry 
David Thoreau and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson scattered everywhere. Then 
there are the National Geographics and 
San Francisco Chronicles and duffel bags 
piled up on the dusty floor. 

On the window where he likes to read 
and ruminate on his reading, are some 
wheat crumbs by his rickety armchair. He 
goes up on the roof and is met by wet 
dresses and skimpy underwear. It’s an 
unusually quiet Sunday. The derelicts 
must be asleep. Even the pigeons now fly- 
ing away from the parapet have forgotten 
to make a mess. 

He pops open a bottle of Heineken and 
rests his back against the graffiti-tagged 
chimney and daydreams of walking with 
his imaginary friend Thoreau along the 
paths of Mountain Lake Park near 
Presidio Boulevard. He’s grateful for the 
tranquility Thoreau’s book Walden has 
given him. He lifts his beer bottle and 
toasts the cool evening air: “Thank you, 
Henry David.” 


He wakes up at 6 a.m and stays in the 
hall shower for a quarter of an hour. After 


gulping down a big bowl of raisin bran 
cereal he laces up his hiking boots. While 
buttoning up his Pendleton shirt, he shakes 
his head at the sight of belly fat. He puts on 
his black-and-orange Giants cap but not 
before staring at the red baseball cap with 
the capital C on a closet hook. 

He opens his door and sees Sheila, the 
Irish lady who lives directly across the 
hal,l with a book of Psalms in her large, 
red, blistered hands. “A pleasant morning 
to you Gus,” she says. 

“A pleasant morning to you, Sheila.” 

“Where are you going, Gus?” 

“Taking in the morning Mass.” 

“I see you’re going to the church more 
often now.” 

“I’m not a religious man. I just enjoy 
the quiet.” 

“Oh Gus, that’s just what the Good 
Lord wants us to do. Be silent.” 

She looks him square in the eye. “You 
see, Gus, Jesus entered my little bitty 
bones when I was five.” Sheila taps her 
book. “Oh yes, Gus, the spirit and passion 
of the Lord is still in these old bones.” 

He turns and gives a slight wave and 
she makes the sign of the cross. 

Gus walks up Howard Street past the 
Yerba Buena Gardens. He sits in the 
wooden pew of St. Patrick’s, a copy of 
Walden across his lap and the Bible in his 
right hand. He is entranced by the vibrant, 
stained-glass colors: the brightness of the 
reds, blues and yellows illuminate his soul 
and he lets. out a long, deep breath and 

says to himself, “It’s good to be alive.” 

As always, the image of Christ pierced 
on the side irks him. In his days on the 
streets, he saw too many stabbings on the 
left and right side. Images of suffering hit 
him viscerally. Real life is saturated with 
it. On the streets, you’re an unperson, an 
easy scapegoat for the ills of the big city 
and the powers that be: crucifiers of the 


unpeople. Today he’s worked up more 


than usual and marches down to the 


STREET SPIRIT 


A replica of Henry David Thoreau’s small cabin near Walden Pond and, at right, his statue. 
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He’s engrossed in Walden and the memorable quote from Thoreau: “I went to the woods 
because I wished to live deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, and see if I could 
not learn what it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that I had not lived.” 


Powell Street Station and gets on the.N 
Judah and gets off at 9th Avenue. 

Gus passes the Botanical Gardens, then 
hooks a right and finds a bench behind the 
Academy of Sciences, facing the Big Rec 
baseball field. He watches teens taking 
turns hitting fly balls to the outfield. He 
remembers being rail thin and playing 
American Legion ball for his hometown, 


Merced. He had a great fastball and lousy 
curve, which got him as far as Visalia 
Class C: a minor league club in the 


Cincinnati Reds organization. 

The disappointment led to his enlisting 
in the Coast Guard and tours of Greenland 
and Iceland — where he learned to appre- 
ciate solitude. 3 

A lovely, blue-eyed blonde with medi- 
um-length hair and a heart-shaped face 
and narrow hips encased in tight jeans sits 
down on the other end of the bench. She’s 
barefoot, a few inches below six feet, and 
wiggles her toes before hugging her blue, 
high-heeled pumps to her white sweater 
and letting out deep, long sighs. “Whew 
... Whew ... whew!” 

Gus turns her way. “Brand new shoes,” 
he exclaims. 

She nods. “They’re killing my feet.” 

“Men’s shoes are more comfortable.” 

“Of course,” she smiles, “but I prefer 
women’s shoes.” 

Gus gives a slight grin. “Put your feet in 
a basin of Epsom salt tonight. Might help.” 

“Good idea,” she says, then opens a tin 
of cashews from her pack. “Would you 
like some?” 

“No thanks,” Gus cordially declines. 

“You sure?” she asks with an animated 
smile. Gus moves closer and cups his 
hands. She pours. “Tell me when to stop.” 

His hands begin to overflow with nuts 
until four or five hit the ground. “Oh 
shit!” he grits his teeth. 

She laughs, picks up the fallen nuts, 
wraps them in a napkin and places them 
aside, and then turns to Gus. “I’m Willa,” 
she says, offering her long-fingered hand. 

He lightly squeezes her soft hand, 
Gus? 

After a moment of silence, out of the 
blue, she asks, “How old are you?” 

“I’m two years short of being an octo- 
genarian.” 

“I’m a year short of being 40,” she 
says. “You could be my grandpa.” 

“Oh, that’s great for my self-esteem,” 


says Gus, shaking his head. 


She looks directly into his eyes and 
asks, “Why did you accept my cashews 
after first refusing them?” 

“How could I say no to a beautiful 
woman?” he replies. 

She stares at her blue toenails for a 
moment and then, with remarkable calm, 
says, “If I told you I had a double mastecto- 
my, would you still think I’m beautiful?” 

“T wouldn’t believe you.” 


“Believe me.” . 
Gus bows his head and slowly looks 


up. “Please accept my apology. I spoke 
foolishly.” 

“IT accept your apology,” she says. “So 
what’s the answer?” 

He gulps then rises. 

“No, no, please don’t leave.” : 

He takes a couple of steps. 

“Please, I know the answer,” she says 
squinting her eyes. “It wouldn’t make a 
damn bit of difference to you.” 

“No, it wouldn’t,” he says firmly. 

“Thank you,” she says, taking a ther- 
mos and two plastic cups from her pack. 
“Now let’s both relax and have some 
green tea.” 

“You do come prepared,” says Gus. 

After several cups of tea and small talk 
and dark clouds setting in, Willa says, “I 
want you to tell me just one more thing. 
Will you be my friend?” 

Gus is silent and remote. He’s become 
so accustomed to just being with himself 
and his shadow and his imaginary friend 
Thoreau that the word connoting a real per- 
son seems as alien as the pretentious, self- 
centered people he despises. But he surren- 
ders himself unexpectedly to the feeling of 
warmth in his chest at the thought of a 
friend and simply says, “Yes.” At that pre- 
cise moment, he once again feels a mem- 
ber of the human family.- 

In the coming days, Gus and Willa 
meet around noon on the same bench. 
One day, she removes her diary from her 
purse, but doesn’t open it: She says, “I 
tried to keep a diary but it was too painful 
to read and write. I'd tremble when I put 
pen to paper, especially when the chill 
beyond chills permeated me that my 
surgery could not be reversed. I’d race to 
the mirror and tear my clothes off. Drop 
and roll on the-floor, naked in my parquet 


living room, pounding my fists on the 


floor crying, “Why, why, why, why?’” 
Willa squeezes her long fingers against 


her temples, her knuckles turning bone- 


white at the memory. “I felt cheated by 
life, sabotaged by my body. I pleaded 
with God: “Please, please God, give me 
back my breasts. God, God, God, I want 
my breasts back.’” 

Gus places his hands on his kneecaps 
firmly, as if to brace himself. 

“Too much Gus?” she asks with a 
heavy sigh. 

“It’s fine,” he tells her: 


She bites her lip, then is silent for a good 
five minutes while Gus stares straight ahead 


at the baseball field as if trying to absorb 
everything that’s been said. 

Finally, Willa speaks in a low voice. 
“Slowly I became resigned that there was 
nothing I could do but live with my 
deplorable situation. If only I was as strong 


_ as Angelina Jolie, but I’m weak, Gus.” 


“In my 78 years on this beautiful but 
violent planet,” Gus says, “I’ve learned 
doing the best one can is all that counts.” 

She nods. “You’re right Gus. After 
some serious reflection, I saw I couldn’t 
think of my surgery as deplorable. I had to 
put aside my self-doubt that I’d ever 
recover mentally and physically.” She 
gives a slight grin. “So I began to jog and 
swim a lot to build up my body image.” 

“That’s great, Willa. Exercise is real 
healthy and a strong distraction.” 

“Yes it is, Gus.” She makes a fist. “I 
began to depend on myself much more.” 
She undoubles her fist. “You know, usual- 
ly when I talk to women about my 
surgery, the cool look in their eyes tells 
me they’re looking for an excuse to say 
goodbye.” She squeezes his shoulder. 
“But with you, I feel comfortable getting 
troubling thoughts out in the open. You sit 
quietly and bear witness with your big, 
brown eyes ... and I know you care.” 

She releases the pressure on his shoul- 


‘der. “If it weren’t for you, I’d blow up 


more often.” She clasps both her hands. 
“Thank you Gus.” 

“Glad to be of help.” 

“Let me take you to a Japanese restau- 
rant up on 9th Avenue.” 

“Sounds real good, Willa.” 

They sit on wooden benches opposite 
each other, both taking sips of seafood 
udon from their soup bowls on a wooden 
bench table and nibbling on their 
California sushi rolls. . 

“You're the first Willa I ever met,” 
says Gus. “Only Willa I ever heard of 


- See Willa’s Way page 5 
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before was Willa Cather.” 

“My mother named me after her,” 
exclaims Willa. “Mom’s favorite book 
was Death Comes for the ee 
Have you heard of it?” — : 

“Yes I have,” smiles Gus. “I worked as 
a clean-up man at the La Fonda in Santa 
Fe after I got out of the service. It was a 
popular book with hotel guests.” 

“I bet,” grins Willa. “Mom was a ranch 


girl from a small town between Santa Fe © 


and Albuquerque. She could ride and rope 
as well as any cowboy.” 

“You inherited some of that SHES 
cowgirl spirit.” 

“You really think so Gus?” 

“Yes. siree,’” Gus nods. “I sure do.” 

“T like your Isaac Asimov sideburns.” 

Gus rubs his right sideburn and frowns. 
“Getting too gray.” 

“Gray’s a good color,” says Willa. 

“Wait till you’re 78,” says Gus. 
“You'll change your mind.” 

“Only time will tell,” she says. 

“Asimov’s got a great imagination,” 
says Gus. “Sure like his books.” 

“You read a lot, don’t you Gus?” 

“Yeah, picked up the habit in Iceland 
and Greenland in the Coast Guard.” 

“How was it there?” 

“Peaceful with the blissful ice fjords 
and you can drive forever there on the 
open roads, like in the desert Southwest.” 


Gus bows his head. “My trouble started 


when I came back home and my wife had 
found another man. After the initial 
shock, it was all downhill for a year or 
two after that.” 

Gus looks Willa in the eye. “It took me 
almost five years to get off the booze and 
the streets, but with constant attendance at 
A.A. meetings and immersion in good lit- 


Heroine of the Bums 
by George Wynn 


An olive skinned woman 
An oval face of passing sun 
In Back Bay cafes 

She argued hard 

Against those who talked 
of future doom 


She was tall, 
Slender cat-like features 

A sucker for down-and-out creatures 
She sashayed around 

A 16th century Sephardic princess 


She talked fast 

Walked fast 

She was heroine 

Of the bums in Scolly Square 


She could be funny, a dummy, 
Love art, be smart . 


A Radcliffe graduate 
Of astronomy 

With wide scope 
Focused on little people 
Like you and me 


Some people carry a city 
With them 

She was Bean Town Feisty 
Like baseball fans 

At Fenway Park 

Of Bambino Curse renown 


She gave 

Life a whirl 

Fire in her eye 

Desire in her heart 

_ | Smart in her brain 

__ | Impossible to change © pee 

- | Giving out nickels and dimes) © 
| And being short on rent. 

Allin the same day 

"| She may be strolling tonight 


“| Somewhere, everywhere 
I hope she's all right 
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Walden Pond and the forested shores near Concord, Massachusetts. 


erature, especially Thoreau and Emerson 
and their ideas on self-reliance and the 
search for the truth, I found the will to get 
back on my mental feet.” 

“Will power is so important,” says 
Willa, putting her index finger on her 
chin. “I’m starting to have more confi- 
defice. I’m planning to go out on some job 
interviews soon, Gus.” 

“Great idea,” smiles Gus. “That’s the 
cowgirl spirit from Mom talking. If you 
fall off a horse you get right back on.” 

Willa nods. “Absolutely right, Gus.” 

That evening Gus can’t sleep. He sits 
calm and contemplative in Denny’s on 
Mission, a 24-hour diner with a senior 
discount. There’s few customers at mid- 
night in this.large space reminiscent of 
simple San Francisco cafeterias of the 
‘50s and ‘60s. He drinks a large hot 


chocolate with extra whipped cream very 
slowly, sipping it with a long spoon. 

- Nibbling on apple pie, he’s engrossed 
in Walden and the memorable quote from 
Thoreau: “I went to the woods because I 
wished to live deliberately, to front only 


the essential facts of life, and see if I 


could not learn what it had to teach, and 
not, when I came to die, discover that I 


In community gardens, there 
is less need for synthetic fer- 
tilizers and pesticides. 


by Les Kishler 


he world is faced with a difficult 

dilemma. Available food supply 

and access to this supply are out of 
synch. For the poorest, this is a matter of 
survival. For more fortunate people, it is 
a matter of good economics and proper 
approaches to land use. 

The right amount of food in the right 
location is the goal. Community gardening 
can be an important part of the solution. In 
community gardens, people of all ages and 
backgrounds participate in the first step of 
what ecologists call a food chain that, at 
minimum, keeps humans alive and, at opti- 
mum, keeps them healthy. 

Public versus private approaches to 
solving problems are often intensely 
debated. Community gardens are a 
microcosm that shows that public and 
private approaches can work pec and 
are not mutually eee 


has private proprietorship over an 


vidual garden. 


atively grow jas — exchange, on : 
give away. At the same time, each a 
lt 


had not lived.” 

Before discovering Thoreau, he would 
wander the streets restlessly. Now it’s so 
enjoyable to have a companion like Willa 
and be able to support her and help her 
face the serious issues in her life. 

While on the streets, he always encour- 
aged his friends not to give up — no mat- 
ter how many curveballs the authorities 
threw their way and made their tortured 
lives even worse. 

Gus doesn’t see Willa over the week- 
end. On Monday morning, he’s sitting on 
the end of the bench around 11:00 when 
he feels soft hands covering his eyes from 
behind. The hands are released and Willa 
stands in front of him wearing a black 
pantsuit over black patent heels, a black 


slingback purse, a white scarf draped 


around her neck and a white beret. 
“You look really sharp,” says Gus, 


breathless for a moment. 

Willa nods and smiles. “I start work at 
1:00 in an office on the Embarcadero. Just 
some filing and reception work.” 

“It’s a good beginning, Willa,” 
Gus. “Congratulations.” 

“Tm really grateful to you.” 

“T know,” 


says 


Community Gardens Improve Health 


can also work. Individuals can cultivate 
gardens on their own property. Produce 
can then be sold, exchanged or given 
away in the immediate neighborhood, or 
taken to a another location in the commu- 
nity such as a produce market. 


Community gardens provide an alterna- 7 


tive to large agricultural areas. British 
economist E. F. Schumacher promoted the 
concept of appropriate scale. Community 
gardens are on a scale that is appropriate to 
growing food near to where food is need- 
ed. This decreases expenses such as fossil 
fuels needed for transport. 

Many countries have a history of com- 
munity gardening. During World War I, 
Americans planted victory gardens. 
Community gardens are making inroads 
once again in this new century as towns 
and schools are developing gardens to 
grow food and as tools to improve mental 
and physical well-being: _ 

_ One hallmark of community Osdens is 
greater participation that results in 
improved energy efficiencies. There is less 
reliance on fuel-consuming machinery to 
sow, maintain and harvest. Growing food 


ne becomes sustainable in community gardens - 


evause there is less need for armen fer- 
ih gers and pesticides. s 
French intensive gardening ‘orks well 


» Sciences in San Francisco is publicizing 


says Gus. “And I’m happy 


collective well-being, community: gar- 


unity eee This, method con 
_cate based in California and co- director of 


fy. The California Academy of 
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to have met you too.” 

~ Willa takes an envelope out of her 
purse and hands it to him. Gus stares at it, 
not knowing what to think. 

“Open it, Gus. Inside there’s a round 
trip train ticket to Boston. From there, you 
can catch a local train at South Station to 
Walden Pond.” 

Gus is stunned and she sees his amaze- 
ment and shyness and gives him a huge 
bear hug and kiss on both cheeks. 

“Wow,” says Gus. “Wow.” He blinks 
his eyes. “What a day,” he says, giving her 
a light hug. “I couldn’t have asked for a bet- 
ter gift. I haven’t been anywhere for so 
long. This’ll be great. Can’t wait to pack.” 

“T have to hurry, Gus,” says Willa. “Ill 
see you when I get back.” She takes the 


envelope out of his hands and writes 
down her address. “Send me a postcard 
from Walden Pond.’’ 


“Several,” smiles Gus. 
Willa waves good-bye and CEES off 
quickly. 


Gus watches her walk off, then gets up 
and looks out at the baseball field. He goes 
into a pitching stance and swings his leg in 
a high kick and pretends to fire a blazing 
fastball. He says, “It’s great to be alive.” 


and Food Supply 


ideas that can work in urban areas, such 
as use of a green roof that serves as a gar- 
den ecosystem. 

Another advantage of greater concen- 
trations of plants is the enhanced seques- 
tering of greenhouse gases such as carbon 
dioxide. The science of agroecology pio- 
neered by the University of California 
demonstrates that the sum productivity on 
small parcels of land is greater than on a 
single large parcel. 

The G8 nations have called for small 
farm operations to have access to food 
markets. The United Nations funds 
investment in sustainable agriculture and 
focuses on small landholders and women 
farmers who make up 60 percent of the 
world’s hungry. In developed countries, 
people find that kitchen gardens and 
potagers yield a broad variety of flavorful 
and nutritious fruits and vegetables. 

Connections to the land, such as that 
experienced in a gardening context, are 
intellectually and emotionally rewarding. 

Community gardens may not be the 
whole solution in connecting food supply 
to where food is needed. However, as the 
world struggles over ways to improve our 


dens can Be a simple, dependable, and 
significant part of the solution. 


Les Kishler is a community gardens advo- 


Community Gardens As Appleseeds. See: 
www.CommunityGardensAsAppleseeds info 
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take that pastoral commitment so serious- 
ly that it provokes controversy — and not 
for the first time in his long life. 

At the end of the 1960s, when Lawson 
was pastor of the Methodist Inner City 
Parish in Kansas City, Missouri, he worked 
not only with nonviolent activists, but with 
alienated and militant inner-city youth who 
were attracted to the Black Panther Party in 
the wake of King’s assassination. 

‘Lawson himself always had a profound 
commitment to nonviolence, beginning 
when he joined the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, a pacifist organization, 
when he was only 15. As a teenager, 
Lawson joined in nonviolent direct actions 
to integrate stores, movie theaters and 
swimming pools in Washington, D.C. 

The young Lawson’s main inspirations 
were Dr. King; A.J. Muste, a Christian 
pacifist and executive director of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Bayard 
Rustin, also a leader in the F.O.R and a 
key strategist of the civil rights move- 
ment; and Phil’s own older brother, Jim 
Lawson, who became a conscientious 
objector in 1951 and served 14 months in 
prison for refusing to report for the draft. 

Rev. Jim Lawson later traveled to India, 
immersed himself in studying Gandhi's 
nonviolent campaigns, and then taught 
Gandhian nonviolence to the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, becom- 
ing one of the most important nonviolent 
trainers for the Freedom Movement. 


ACCUSED OF TREASON 


With his long history of nonviolent 
activism, it might seem at first surprising 
that Phil Lawson began working with the 
Black Panthers in Kansas City, Missouri. 
Yet, his pastoral side made him listen 
very closely to the anger and anguish of 
the black youth he counseled in the after- 
math of King’s assassination, and his 
rebel side understood their uncompromis- 
ing dethands for justice and dignity. 

To stir the flames even higher, the pas- 
tor was invited to North Vietnam with 
other members of an F.O.R. peace delega- 
tion, and while there he spoke on radio, 
urging American soldiers in Vietnam to 
refuse to commit war crimes, and resist 
orders that would lead to the massacre and 
rape of Vietnamese civilians. 

That pushed things to the breaking point. 
Because of his work with the Black 
Panthers, Rev. Lawson was subpoenaed to 
testify at the House Internal Security 
Committee, successor to the dread House 
Un-American Activities Committee. At the 
same time, the Methodist bishop in 
Missouri was outraged by Lawson’s speech 
telling U.S. soldiers not to commit war 
crimes, and wanted Lawson removed from 
the Methodist ministry for “treason.” 

Decades later, Rep. Barbara Lee had an 
entirely different perspective on the mat- 
ter. On May 15, 2003, Rep. Lee spoke at a 
Congressional event to honor Phil Lawson 
upon his retirement as the widely respect- 
ed pastor of Easter Hill United Methodist 
Church in Richmond, California. 

In an ironic historic reversal, the same 
Congress that had once subpoenaed Rev. 
Lawson as a dangerous dissident now had 
gathered to honor him. Rep. Lee said, 
“Mr. Speaker, we rise today to honor a 
great religious, spiritual and civil leader, 
Reverend Phil Lawson, for his magnifi- 
cent ministry. Today we honor and cele- 
brate this giant of a human being.” 

Lee’s speech focused on Lawson’s dedi- 
cation as a pastor and his long years of con- 
structive work in the community helping to 

ist those 
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in need.- 


STREET SPIRIT: 


Building the Beloved Community 


Justice reached nationwide attention in the 
United Methodist Church in the ‘60s and 
‘70s when his ministry led him into close 
relationship with the Kansas City, Missouri, 
Black Panther Party. Additionally, his pas- 
sion for peace led him to travel to the for- 
mer Soviet Union and North Viet Nam in 
1970. Consequently, the Internal Security 
Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives began its investigation of 


the Black Panthers by subpoenaing Rev. 


Lawson in 1970, and the Missouri West 
Annual Conference convened a special ses- 
sion to ‘deal with Phil Lawson,’ also in 
1970. Both events generated national sup- 
port for Rev. Lawson and his ministries. He 
has consistently spoken truth to power.” 

At the heart of Lawson’s ministry is a 
consistent ethic of building an inclusive 
community by welcoming the very people 
that mainstream society has cast aside. 

As an African-American pastor, Rev. 
Lawson was ahead of his time in working 
to. safeguard the rights of immigrants and 
refugees, even at times when many in the 
black community were greatly concerned 
that meeting the needs of impoverished 
immigrants would mean that the needs of 
the black community would be neglected. 

Lawson insisted that building a 
beloved community meant there had to be 
room for African Americans and immi- 
grants to live there together. He spoke out 
against the dangers of scapegoating immi- 
grants, and taught black churches that 
many refugees were fleeing horrific wars 
in Central America caused by U.S. mili- 
tary intervention, and that many immi- 
grants were forced to flee Mexico because 
of U.S. free trade agreements. 

Lawson’s pastoral work also reached 
out to another group too often marginal- 
ized by mainstream religious denomina- 
tions — gay, lesbian and transgender peo- 


ple. At a time when many clergy in 
African American churches were opposed 


to gay rights, Lawson. championed full 
equality for gays and lesbians, and joined 
other ministers in officiating at the same- 
sex marriage of a lesbian couple in a high- 
profile act of resistance. 


REV. LAWSON — THE SQUATTER 


I’ve never forgotten the time I truly 
encountered the steadfast spirit of Rev. 
Phil Lawson in an abandoned house in 
East Oakland in 1993. We. had broken 
into and occupied the. vacant, HUD-repos- 
sessed home as a statement of resistance 
to the federal government’s role in the ter- 
rible rise in homelessness. 

When friends at the Ecumenical Peace 
Institute, including Rev. Phil Lawson, 
Carolyn Scarr, Joan McIntyre and Rev. Lee 
Williamson, took part in our housing 
takeover, I jokingly told them it would 
wreck our image when people saw that the 
“solidly respectablé middle class” had 
joined our ragged crew of squatters. 

Rev. Lawson — white-haired, immac- 
ulately dressed, clerical collar — looked 
like the most respectable one of all. Yet, 
he acted as if our illegal squat was the 
most natural place in the world for him to 
be. He seemed supremely comfortable liv- 
ing on the floor of that squat during the 
days and nights of the housing takeover. 
He warmly related to the homeless people 
there, and he warmed all our spirits. 

We had sledge-hammered our way into 
abandoned houses a couple dozen times 
and were greatly disliked by Oakland police 
and city officials for our lawbreaking ways. 

But Rev. Lawson buoyed our spirits by 
giving his strong support to our housing 
occupations, saying it was crucial to 
awaken people to the need for homes for 
poor people. We felt blessed and strength- 
ened by his presence, and his warm, gentle 
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Rey. Lawson has been a prophetic voice in the church for peace and social justice. 
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‘“‘When you help out another person, it helps you. I come 
away from that feeling like I’ve been blessed. Love, and you 
learn how to live. Be compassionate, be merciful, and you 
learn how to live.’ — Rev. Phil Lawson 


work for justice, one can see Dr. King’s 
beloved community being built brick by 
brick, room by room, home by home. 

In a neighborhood in Richmond, we 
see a meal program for the hungry and a 
housing center for homeless families that 
Rev. Lawson helped to build with the 
Greater Richmond Interfaith Program. , 

Next door is a sanctuary for political 
refugees from war-torn lands in Central 
America. Across the street is a welcome 
sign in front of the home of newly mar- 
ried gays and lesbians, a welcome sign set 
up as Lawson was arrested repeatedly 
with members of Soulforce for protesting 
for equal rights and tolerance. 

Down the block are the homes of low- 
wage workers who can afford housing 
because Lawson worked witli labor unions 
in Richmond to win the highest living wage 
in the Bay Area, and worked with EBASE 
to pressure Safeway’s CEO during the gro- 
cery workers’ strike of 2005. 

Near Oakland City Hall is the 
Interfaith Tent set up to show solidarity 
with the young Occupy Oakland activists 
that Lawson joined in marches, rallies, 
general strikes and tent encampments. 

And most recently, the living legacy of 
the beloved community is now being pre- 
served and passed on to a new generation 
by the newly formed National Council of 
Elders that Phil Lawson co-founded with 
Vincent Harding and Rev. Jim Lawson. 


THE LOSS OF A SON 


Yet-even as he has given so much of 
his life for justice, Lawson also has 
received, as he explained while recalling a 
time of deep personal grief. 

He said, “When you are down and 
depressed, or hurting or grieving, the most 
powerful thing you can do to sustain your- 
self is to get up and go do something for 
someone else who is hurting.” 

In the 1990s, I worked with Sister 
Bernie Galvin, Father Louis Vitale, Ken 
Butigan, Rabbi Alan Lew and other reli- 
gious leaders in organizing Religious 
Witness with Homeless People to oppose 
San Francisco’s Matrix program. Instigated 
by former mayors Frank Jordan and Willie 
Brown, Matrix targeted homeless people 
for police raids. They were persecuted like 
subhuman creatures with no rights at all. 

Rey. Lawson had been instrumental in 
calling religious leaders together to form 
Religious Witness in the first place, and he 
often came to our protests to speak, or 
march, or join our sleep-outs, or give away 
“illegal blankets” to “illegal campers.” 

Phil had come to one of our sleep-outs at 
City Hall on the very night in 1994 that he 
found out his son had died of AIDS after a 
long struggle with the virus. (Rev. Lawson 
is married to JoAnn Lawson, and also has 
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very well, and I was floored to find that 
Phil had come to that action while mourn- 
ing the death of his son. 


AN ETHIC OF LOVE AND MERCY 


In our interview, Phil described the 
ethic of love and mercy that underlies 
nonviolence. The ethic of love is what got 
him involved in building meal programs 
and housing for homeless people. The 
ethic of mercy led him to resist the Bay 
Area’s harsh anti-homeless laws. 


In the fullness of time, the ethic of love - 


became a two-way street and the minister 
found himself being ministered to by 
homeless people. In his deep grief over 
losing his own son, Phil spent most of the 
night talking to homeless people and 
found, to his deep gratitude, that homeless 
people were ministering to him. 

He said, “While I was grieving my 
son’s death, they shared their stories with 
me, and they shared their own experiences 


of grief, and they ministered to me.” 

So many times, Lawson had been a 

blessing to homeless people by helping 

create meal and housing programs, and by 
resisting police repression of the poor. 

Now, in one of the saddest moments of 
his life, Rev. Lawson was himself blessed 
— or twice-blessed — as Shakespeare 
described it in The Merchant of Venice: 


The quality of mercy is not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest: 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


Rev. Lawson lived out the full meaning 
of that passage. At the end of our inter- 
view, he said, “When you help out another 
person, it helps you. I come away from that 
feeling like I’ve been blessed. Love, and 
you learn how to live. Be compassionate, 
be merciful, and you learn how to live.” 

I was very deeply moved at the end of 
my interview with this modest, soft-spoken 
man. I have come to know many dedicated 
activists and caregivers in my life, but I 
was overwhelmed by the depth of Rev. 
Lawson’s insights and commitment. 

The word “beatitude” flashed in my 
mind. Beatitude is the great joy and bliss 
that arises from being blessed, as Phil was 
blessed by the homeless people that 
evening. One of the Biblical beatitudes 
seems meant especially for him: 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall be shown mercy.” 

Love and mercy are deeper, truer 
words than nonviolence. It was mercy that 
led Rev. Lawson to work for.an entire 
lifetime to ensure that there will be room 
in the beloved community for all the peo- 
ple, and that no one will be left out on the 


will be locked out. by a border wall, and 
no one will be denied entrance because of 


racial intolerance-or homophobia. 
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Interview by Terry Messman 


Street Spirit: Rev. Lawson, you told 
me that when you were growing up, you 
realized that horrific violence was direct- 
ed against the black community — Jim 
Crow laws, segregation, lynching. In the 
face of that violence, why did you make a 
commitment to nonviolence at age 15 that 
has lasted for the past 65. years? 

Rey. Phil Lawson: I’m firm in my 
understanding: and beliefs, Terry, that 
nonviolence is a way of life. Rather than 


a tactic or a strategy to overcome prob- } 4 


lems, nonviolence is a way of life that 
leads to community. You cannot build 
community on violence, whether it’s psy- 
chological violence, economic violence, 
cultural or environmental violence. 
Regardless of the adjective you put before 
the word “violence,” violence will not 
produce community. 

And the goal of my life, and I think for 
most human beings, is community. The 
opposite of slavery is not freedom, but 
community. The opposite of abuse and 
oppression is not just to be free of that, but 
to live in a community where that abuse is 
infrequent, where that is not supported, 
where that is not structural. We live in a 
nation in which violence is structural; it is 
not personal. Racism is structural. 


Spirit: What do you mean that vio- 
lence and racism are structural? 

Lawson: They’re built into the way the 
system operates, the way we socialize 


people in the United States. Growing up, I. 


was taught and pushed by everything in 
my education and my relationships to act 
in a competitive way with other human 
beings — seeking after power and control. 

So that’s built-in structural and cultural 
violence. It’s built into this system. 
Poverty is built into the financial and eco- 
nomic system. Gender bias and racial bias 
are built into the way the nation operates. 

It’s structural. It is not personal. And 
that’s the thing that many people engaged 
in movements do not quite understand. 
They think it’s personal and private. It’s 
not personal and private — it’s public and 
political. It’s in-the structural arrange- 
ments of the way we work together that 
produces the damage done to us. 

So nonviolence is not necessarily just 
an option. It’s the only way we are going 
to live together as a community, as a 
nation, as a world. Dr. King’s last book 
was entitled Where Do We Go From 
Here: Chaos or Community? There are no 
third ways. It’s either chaos or communi- 
ty. And community is built upon compas- 
sion and nonviolence. 


Spirit: King said that the choice is 
between nonviolence and nonexistence. 

Lawson: Nonexistence! That’s exactly 
right. We need to stop playing the games 
in the United States to think that we can 
tinker with the system and transform it 
into a real justice system. We cannot. It 
has to be dismantled, and we have to build 
anew system. 


Spirit: You were active with Religious 
Witness with Homeless People in San 
Francisco, opposing the violence directed 
against homeless people by the police. 
You also spent many years as director of 
interfaith housing with East Bay Housing 
Organizations in Oakland. Why have you 
devoted so much of your life to the issues 
of poverty and homelessness? 

Lawson: This was an important issue 
for me in almost all my ministry. Feeding 
the hungry and housing homeless people 


was important in my ministry back in 


Civil rights leaders gathered to announce the founding of The National Council of Elders in Greensboro, North Carolina, 


with the massive statue honoring the Greensboro Four civil rights activists in the background. 


Kansas City. When I came here, to the 
Bay Area, it was equally important. I 
became pastor here at Easter Hill in 
Richmond in 1992, and prior to that, I was 
pastor at El Cerrito in 1980, then at First 
Methodist Church of Vallejo in 1986. 

I’ll show you the progression, Terry. 
When I was pastor of the El Cerrito 
United Methodist Church from 1980 to 
1986, I began working with the Greater 
Richmond Interfaith Program (GRIP). We 
became aware that a lot of people on the 
streets were hungry. So we started fixing 
sandwiches and soup and giving them out 
in the park in 1982 through GRIP. 

The Volunteers of America came in 
and decided that they wanted to be a part 
of giving out sandwiches and soup. So for 
several years they did that, and‘we assist- 
ed and supported them in giving out sand- 
wiches and soup, but then they decided 
they had another priority and went in 
another direction. Then GRIP picked it up 
again, and over the years, we have moved 
from passing out sandwiches in the 1980s 
to a large center now at 165 22nd Street in 
Richmond where we feed three meals a 
day to 200 to 300 people a day. It’s called 
the GRIP Family Housing and Supportive 
Services Center. 


Spirit: J remember when GRIP opened 
its Richmond center in 2006. Along with 
the Souper Center meal program, it offers 
shelter and transitional housing, perma- 
nent housing, and case management in an 
area of Contra Costa County that has few 
other services for homeless people. ° 

Lawson: Yes, GRIP still does all that, 
and it began doing so many years ago. 


Spirit: GRIP was ahead of its time in 


respondin® to hunger and poverty in the 


early 1980s, at a time when most people 
were Still. unaware of the extent of home- 
lessness. Now, GRIP has greatly increased 
its commitment to: helping people on the 
streets. What led you all to care about 
homeless people so much, when most peo- 
ple still don’t comprehend the extent of the 
suffering on the streets? 

Lawson: At the core of my theology, 
at the core of Judeo-Christian theology, is 
care for the poor, care for the neighbor. 
Mercy and compassion for the neighbor, 
for the other, for the stranger, for the poor 
and hungry, for the powerless. That is the 
centerpiece of theology. For me, it’s not a 
strange thing, but it authenticates theology 
and religion. It’s the heart of it all. 
Without it, you can’t live. 

When Jesus talked about care for the 
neighbors, he told the story of the Good 
Samaritan, and at the end of it, he said to 
a lawyer that this Samaritan — your 
enemy, the Samaritan — is the one who 
shows mercy to the man who fell among 
robbers. At the end of the story, Jesus 
said, “Go and do likewise — and live.” 

Understand what the theological mes- 
sage is: You love your neighbor, and be 
merciful to your neighbor, and you learn 
how to live. “Go and do likewise — and 
live.” You love and then you learn how to 
live. You don’t live and then learn how to 
love. The progression for me is that you 
show mercy and. then you learn how to 
live, and learn what life is all about. 


Spirit: How did GRIP’s homeless pro- 
grams change as homelessness and 
poverty increased and the housing crunch 
worsened in the 1990s? 

Lawson: We first started in GRIP with 


~ . ¥ - + 
feeding hungry people; and then in the 


1990s, there was a gradual increase of 
homelessness happening. At that time, I 
was president of the GRIP board, and we 
decided that the GRIP churches and con- 
gregations would allow homeless people 
to stay in their sanctuaries during the win- 
ter months. So we moved homeless peo- 
ple around from place to place and each 
congregation would then feed the home- 
less people and care for them in their 
church. Some of them got very creative in 
having programs — educational programs 
and entertainment programs — to take 
care of their guests. 

In the 1990s, the meals and the home- 
less programs proceeded together. Every 
winter, in the early stages, we would get 
27 homeless families in the rotating 
church shelter program. And by the end of 
winter, we were able to put all of those 
families into housing. 

But the homeless problem became so 
great that we could no longer place people 
in housing before the end of winter. So 
GRIP decided we needed to build a per- 
manent homeless shelter, and that evolved 
into the family resources center we built 
down on 22nd Street in 2006. 

It’s a permanent center for housing 
homeless families. We have a one-stop 
place, a family resource center with show- 
ers and lockers for personal items, and a 
shelter on site. They can use it as a base of 
operations. and leave their stuff safely and 
go do what they have to do in terms of 
looking for jobs or hustling for their 
livelihood. They have a program of relat- 
ing to the school district so the kids of 
homeless families can get into school and 
education can go on. People looking for 
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meals a day to at least 200 people. And 
GRIP has since taken over possession of 
two houses and they’ve used those for 
transitional housing. 


Spirit: That’s really admirable work 
because a lot of people are hurting due to 
high levels of unemployment and poverty 
in Richmond. Not just people living on the 
streets, but a lot of people in these con- 
gregations were hurting themselves, yet 
they cared enough to help others. 

Lawson: They did what I think was 
the thing they most needed to do in mak- 


‘ing use of their buildings for people who 


needed to get out of the winter weather. 

At the same time I was working as presi- 
dent of GRIP, and doing these services here 
in Richmond, I was also president of the 
Northern California Ecumenical Council 
(NCEC). The NCEC was the main body 
that was given the responsibility through 
the National Council of Churches and the 
federal government for helping immigrants 
coming from the civil wars in Central 
America —Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Honduras and Guatemala. 

The federal government decided to 
allocate funding to transition refugees 
from the wars that we were engaged in 
down in Central America, and NCEC was 
the body that would register immigrants, 
and help them get their benefits and give 
them assistance in that transition. 

As president of the NCEC, I became 
aware of the increase of homelessness in 
San Francisco in the 1990s. So the NCEC 
executive council decided we needed to 
convene meetings of some people to deal 
with homelessness in San Francisco. 
Sister Bernie Galvin picked it up and ran 
with it, and brought some people together 
to. create Religious Witness. with 
Homeless People. 


Spirit: [t’s fascinating to learn this. 
Sister Bernie called me in to the third 
meeting and got me heavily involved in 
Religious Witness as an organizer and 
writer. But I never even realized that you 
and NCEC played this crucial role in 
jump-starting Religious Witness. 

Lawson: Yes [laughs]. We convened 
the meetings in San Francisco. We initiat- 
ed the calling together of people to deal 
with the issue of homelessness and that 
led to the formation of Religious Witness. 


Spirit: And I remember you were part 
of many of the protests we organized on 
homeless issues in San Francisco. 

Lawson: Yes, I was part of those. We 
did a major campaign around the vacant 
housing at the Presidio when the federal 
government tried to destroy all the unoc- 
cupied housing at the Presidio. 


Spirit: Why was it important for you, 
as a religious leader, to show your Ssoli- 
darity with homeless people targeted for 
police repression in San Francisco? 

Lawson: San Francisco called that the 
Matrix program. You have to say “No” to 
power, to authority, when that authority is 
iastituting inhuman policies, when it’s 
criminalizing people for being poor or 
hungry. ‘That’s what the Matrix Program 
was all about. 

People of faith have to say “No” to all 
that. My father was a pastor. I discovered 
very early, Terry, as I grew up in the 


church, that I gould not say “Yes” to 1esys 


va ie and let those 


d slavelky. You: ae ay 


most people don’t do that other thing. 
They forget that they have to turn their 
back on the current stuff that is making 
people inhuman, that’s killing people, and 
that’s going to kill the nation. I discovered 
early you have to say “No.” 


Spirit: Jt works both ways. By saying 
“No” to the police repression of the 
Matrix program, you also were saying 
“Yes” to the lives and dignity of homeless 
people. In that same period, didn’t you 
also stand up for the human rights of 
another scapegoated minority — immi- 


_ grants and refugees? 


Lawson: In 1993 and 1994, when 
then-Governor Pete Wilson attacked 
immigrants for the economic problems 
that were going on in California, as presi- 
dent of the NCEC, I called together com- 
mitted people and we decided that we 
would form the Interfaith Coalition for 
Immigrant Rights. We started passing out 
little cards telling immigrants of their 
rights. The Interfaith Coalition for 
Immigrant Rights started working with 
immigrants and it has continued to- work 
up until today. 


Spirit: So you were involved simulta- 
neously in defending the rights of home- 
less people, and the rights of homeless 
immigrants. In your mind, does the scrip- 
tural message to “welcome the stranger” 
apply equally to both groups? 

Lawson: Yes, that’s right — hospitali- 
ty. Hospitality! Also, what kind of a peo- 
ple are we going to be? What kind of a 
community are we moving towards? 
Remember the goal is community. And 
before you can enter into community, you 
have to be free. I have to be free of pover- 
ty. A woman has to be free of physical 
and emotional violence, and then she can 


negotiate with her husband what it means 
to live in community. But while you’re 
under oppression, you cannot enter into 
community. So the first thing is that peo- 
ple have to be free. 


Spirit: Many religious leaders from 


both white and African-American church- 


es did not support the rights of immi- 
grants. Why did you get involved? 

Lawson: Biblically, the Old Testament 
says to treat the alien in your midst, the 
immigrant, as if they are your brother and 
sister, as if they are citizens. What you 
would do for yourself, you must do for 
those who are immigrants. That is what the 
Old Testament says. So the needs of immi- 
grants, and the way they were scapegoated 
by Governor Pete Wilson in the early 
1990s, created a sense of injustice among 
people of faith, so they created the 
Interfaith Coalition for Immigrant Rights. 

That’s how I got into those battles. The 
battles happen, and you decide whether 
you’re going to join or not join it. If Gov. 
Wilson had not scapegoated immigrants 
in the early 1990s, those of us who were 
concerned would not have responded by 
creating an agency to serve the immi- 
grants. We didn’t pick that struggle. It 
came out of the domination system. 


Spirit: You felt you had to become 
involved when the nation’s political lead- 
ers started scapegoating immigrants? 

Lawson: In 2005, Representative 
Sensenbrenner passed a law making it a 
crime to provide services for immigrants. 

[Editor: Rep. Jim Sensenbrenner, R- 


House in 2005 that made. ita felony to live 


in the country as an undocumented i immi- 


grant and included other attempts to 


_, erack down on immigration. The bill trig- 


p a gered massive Protests in U.S. cities.|_ 
lord,” Bu at the ‘game mae fey sh ald 


be saying, ‘ ‘America i is not my lord.” But 


The immigrants across the nation rose 
up and went into the streets. We started a 


Rey. Jim Lawson (at left) and Rev. Phil Lawson (center) at the organizing gather- 
ing of the National Council of Elders in Greensboro, North Carolina, in July 2012. 


Reflections on the Life of Rev. Phil Lawson 


Rev. Brian Woodson 


When asked to pen a few thoughts about Phil Lawson, the first word that came to 
my mind was sagacity. The Rev. Dr. Phil Lawson has the ability to see deeply into the 
heart of our social and societal malevolence. He speaks truth to power with a gentle 
tone and soft voice but as he does the ring of a sledgehammer slammed on the anvil 
of the universe is heard. 

He teaches that wherever there is injustice, one must find and aa the lie upon 
which it is perpetuated. Rev. Lawson's life is a witness that nonviolence has the power to 
hammer the red-hot iron of injustice until the lies are revealed and destroyed. 

His is a constant witness that love, truth and gentleness when focused against evil 
is a force that will change hearts, imaginations and the very world in which we live. 


Sherri Maurin 


I have long had a deep admiration for my friend, Phil Lawson, and his continued 
commitment to nonviolence for more than 60 years. He began that path in the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, learning from Bayard Rustin, and another of my close 
friends, George Houser. Phil has worked tirelessly for justice ip all areas — racial dis- 
crimination, fair housing, immigration, just wages, and many more. 

I most recently have had the privilege of working with him in the Interfaith Tent of 


Occupy Oakland where he led the way for discussions between those who proposed a 
"Diversity of Tactics" and those with deep commitments to nonviolence, as practiced 


by Gandhi and Martin Luther King. He also facilitated, with Rev. Deb Lee, a widely 
diverse discussion group using “A Force More Powerful,” a video based on six of the 
stories from a book by the same name. 

I particularly appreciate Phil's deep compassion, approachability and availability. 
He always willingly participates in actions, and gives voice to the voiceless. Most 
recently he has been a part of the National Council of Elders — "veterans of the Civil 
Rights, Women's, Peace, Environmental, LGBTQ, Immigrant Justice, labor rights and 
other movements of the last 60 years... who work with the diverse peoples of our 
nation to transform our country into a more democratic, just and compassionate soci- 
ety — amore perfect union." 


David Hartsough : 


Phil Lawson is a lifelong peace and justice activist who works for the radical trans- 
formation of our society, to one where every person can live with dignity. He is will- 
ing to struggle and even go to jail for his beliefs. 

Because he lives by the values and principles of nonviolence in his own life, Phil is 
an example of what a good Christian pastor should be. In the struggle to build a just 
and peaceful society and world, he has helped the church to become a headlight | 
instead of a taillight. His longstanding work for real immigration reform is a model 
for how the churches can stand on the right side of justice. 

Phil’s commitment in establishing the Interfaith Tent in capper of the Occupy 
movement in Oakland is a great example of his relentless persistence. He has that 
sparkle in his eye, and you know that he means what he says and that hope will 
always have the last word. 


Wisc., Sponsored a law passed by the . 


new sanctuary program, trying to help 
immigrants and giving them sanctuary. 
The NCEC was asked to take a delegation 
of leaders from California to Washington, 
D.C., to lobby. We lined up 72 bishops 
and leaders from all faiths — Muslims, 
Hindus, Jewish leaders, Baptists and 
Catholics from across California — and 
took them to Washington for lobbying. 
When they came back from their lobby- 
ing, I mentioned to Rev. Kelvin Sauls, the 
pastor of Downs Methodist Church in 
Oakland, that the African-American voice 
is not being near in immigration Issues. 


Spirit: At 


American cler 


defending the ‘rights of immigrants? 


Lawson: My great-grandfather escaped 


from slavery and went to Canada. So the 


when many “African. : 
didn’ t want to be 
involved, why did you go in the opposite 
direction and take such a public role in 


question came to me: What was the rela- 
tionship in Mexico to slavery? Because it 
was closer than Canada, and lots of people 
went up to Canada to be free. So how 
many thousands of slaves ran south into 
Mexico to be free of slavery? I did some 
research and discovered that Mexico was 
the greatest friend of the slaves. 


Spirit: J think very few people realize, 
even to this day, that Mexico welcomed 
slaves, refused to extradite escaped slaves 
back to the U.S., and instead oe them 
| gain their liberation... 


that time since the ec : 
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the slaves that came across the border. 


Spirit: That’s fascinating. Mexico also 
abolished slavery long before the United 
States, didn’t it? 

Lawson: I researched all this, Terry, 
and I found out that in 1829, the president 
of Mexico outlawed slavery in the territo- 
ry of Mexico. And that president himself 
was the son of an ex-slave! 

_ [Editor: Vicente Guerrero, the second 
president of Mexico, signed a decree abol- 
ishing slavery in Mexico in 1829, decades 
before it was abolished in the United 
States. Guerrero, referred to by historians 
as the Abraham Lincoln of Mexico, was the 
general who led Mexico’s independence 
struggle, and then helped write the 
Mexican constitution. In 2011, UNESCO 
officially honored new research showing 
that President Guerrero was of African 
and Indigenous descent.] 


Spirit: There has been so much divi-. 


sion created by pitting the needs of 
African Americans against the needs of 
poor immigrants. So you’re countering 
that division by teaching the real story of 
this history of friendship and support 
offered by Mexico to escaped slaves? 

Lawson: Yes! We need to look at that 
truth. I began talking to people about 
Mexico as the friend of slaves because of 
the recent animosity between Mexicans and 
African Americans. We formed the Black 
Alliance for Just Immigration in 2006 just 
so we could begin to get the truth out. 

We did a number of classes that started 
out here, at Easter Hill Church. We had 
afternoon sessions with the black people 


and the members of this congregation to. 
talk about their feelings about immigrants 


so we could get them to understand that 
Mexicans are not our enemies.. 

We were invited into several congrega- 
tions in Oakland to do educational work so 
we could help them to talk about the issues 
of immigration, and to understand that 
they’re not enemies — immigrants, blacks 
and whites. And we looked into the issue 
of the free trade agreements that President 
Clinton pushed. All those agreements did 
was to destroy Mexico’s economy. 


Spirit: Didn’t many refugees flee the 
economic hardships that were a direct 
result of U.S. free trade agreements? 


Lawson: The World Bank found sev-. 


eral years ago that four million Mexicans 
left their farms and came to this country 
because of the free trade agreement. They 
discovered that they could no longer earn 
their living on their small farms because 
the price of corn that was being sold in 
Mexico that came from the United States 
was cheaper than they could grow down 
there. The free trade agreement destroyed 
the economy in Mexico. 


Spirit: Just as you were ahead of the 
curve on homelessness, you were early in 
calling for this mutual understanding 
between immigrants. and African 
Americans. Was that controversial or 
were people responsive to this message? 

Lawson: Well, we started with the 
Black Alliance for Just Immigration, and 
we brought together black clergy in some 
of the major black churches in Oakland to 
carry on a conversation about immigration. 
We met once a month with black clergy 
and talked about the issue of immigration 
with them, and then took a delegation of 
black clergy from Oakland and across the 
nation down to the border between Arizona 
and Mexico, so we could see what was 
happening at the border. 

We let them see the wall that. was 
going up.and helped them understand that 


the company that was building that wall is 
the same company that is building the 
wall in Palestine between Israel and the 
Palestinians. We went into Mexico and 
visited cities right on the border where 
people coming up from Central America 
and South America were gathering to look 
for help in getting across the border, and 
we talked to some of those people who 
were warehoused in rows of bunks, one 
on top of another. Men were making great 
money off them because they were wait- 
ing for people to take them across the bor- 
der into the United States. This was a way 
of helping the black religious leaders from 
across the nation learn something about 
the immigration issue. d 


Spirit: What impact do you think that 
trip had on the members of the clergy? 
_ Lawson: Well, we were able to get 
Bishop Warner Brown, the bishop of the 
United Methodist Church in Northern 
California-Nevada — he took all of his 
staff down to the border to get the same 
experience, and to see the people who are 
working with immigrants. So these visits 
had a great impact. 


Spirit: When did you become so 
involved in the struggle in the church 
around equal rights for gay and lesbian 
people, and same-sex marriages? 

Lawson: While all these things were 
going on — homelessness and feeding 
programs and immigrant issues — at the 
same time within the church, there was 
this struggle going on around the issue of 
homosexuality. Now you must remember 
that in the Methodist Church, starting in 
the 1970s, a major right-wing foundation 
put together large amounts of money to 
influence the major denominations around 
their social activism. 

During the time of Dr. King’s move- 
ment in the 1950s and ‘60s, the Methodist 
Church gave significant amounts of money 
to Dr. King and the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. That money was 


given from the Methodist Church because 


of the Black Caucus that we organized in 
the Methodist Church in the 1960s. We 
influenced the boards and agencies to sup- 
port the civil rights movement. . 

The same thing happened in the 
Episcopal Church, the Presbyterian 
Church and the Lutheran Church. Now 
these are predominantly white denomina- 
tions. By the end of the 1960s, there were 
Black caucuses in every mainline denomi- 
nation to help Dr. King’s movement. 

As a response to that, wealthy people 
put money together to change the activism 
of the mainstream denominations. I was 
part of a team of five people that 
researched the amount of money that was 


funneled into Methodist churches by these 


right-wing organizations. In 2003, we pub- 
lished a book called United Methodism @ 
Risk: A Wake-Up Call, in which we docu- 
mented that upwards of 60 million dollars 
had been funneled into the United 
Methodist Church to undermine the author- 
ity of the Methodist Church and the bishop 
and the structures of the church. 


Spirit: They attempted to undermine 


the church as a way to derail its social 


Justice activism? 

Lawson: The way they organized to 
disrupt the Methodist Church was through 
an organization in Washington, D.C., — 
the Institute on Religion and Democracy. 
They are still alive today and continue to 
funnel money to groups that they have 
organized. The Institute on Religion and 
Democracy gets funding from the right 
wing and-works in the denominations to 
oppose the environmental movement, 
government responsibility for the poor 
and anti-war activism. 


Today, there is a publication that goes 
out to every minister and every lay leader 
in every congregation in the Methodist 
Church. Now, understand that the 
Methodist Church has. five major geo- 
graphical organizations called 
Jurisdictions, and in those Jurisdictions, 
they have annual conferences. In the 
Western Jurisdiction, I’m a part of the 
California-Nevada annual conference. 
There are six other annual conferences in 
the Western Jurisdiction alone. In my con- 
ference there are 400 churches, just in my 
conference. Add the number of churches 
from the other conferences in the Western 
Jurisdiction, and you get a sense of what 
we're talking about, with thousands of 
congregations across the nation. . 

[Editor: The United Methodist Church is 
the largest mainline Protestant denomina- 
tion in America, with about 7.8 million 
members. The 2010 U.S. Religion Census 
found there are more than 30,000 United 
Methodist congregations in the U.S.] 

Today, every Methodist minister and 
every lay leader receives a newsletter 
called “Good News.” And if you read 
“Good News,” it’s a conservative attack 
upon the Methodist Church. They attack 
everything that the Methodist Church 
stands for. The major issue that they use 
to attack and subvert the Methodist 
Church has been homosexuality. 


Spirit: Are you saying they use their 
opposition to gay rights as a wedge issue 
to divide congregations and promote their 
right-wing agenda? 

Lawson: Absolutely. I know how it 
happened, I was a part of it. In 1972, we 
had a general conference in Atlanta that 
went on for two weeks. On the last day, a 
man made a motion from the floor to add 
to the law of the church — what we call 
the Book of Discipline — a statement that 
says that “the practice of homosexuality is 


incompatible with Christian teaching.” 
That’s the statement. 


On the last day, without major discus- 
sion or debate among all the delegates, 
that passed. Once it got in there, that was 
the wedge by which they began to attack 
homosexuality in the church. We haven’t 
to this day been able to get it out of there. 


Spirit: The statement is still in there? 
Lawson: It’s still in there. The vote is 


getting closer, but still a majority of vot- - 


ing delegates voted last year to keep it in. 


Spirit: What has that meant for the 
Methodist approach to gay rights? 

Lawson: That little statement has 
meant that the Methodist Church will not 
ordain gay, lesbian or transgender people, 
and Methodist pastors cannot officiate at 
same-sex marriages. Therefore, gay, les- 
bian, and transgender people cannot be 


‘full. members because of what the state- 


ment says about it being “incompatible.” 
We’ve been fighting to get that 
changed. That’s why there’s the contro- 
versy about homosexuality. So they’ve 
been fighting that in the church since this 
happened. In 1999, the United Methodist 
Judicial Council said that Methodist min- 


_isters could not officiate at marriage cere- 


monies of same-gender people. 

[Editor: In August 1999, the Judicial 
Council ruled that the prohibition on same- 
sex unions was a binding law, and perform- 
ing them was a punishable offense.] 

In response to that, about 100 of us 
came together in Sacramento and all of us 
together, as ministers, officiated at a mar- 
riage of two women, as. a sign of resis- 
tance to the action of the Judicial Council. 

Many other ministers and I were put on 
a church trial for this. In a church trial, they 
select clergy to serve as the jury and the 
bishop acts as a judge. We went through 
about a month-long trial. The minister col- 
leagues who served on the jury decided that 
we were not guilty, although we did in fact 
officiate at the same-sex marriage. 

Our position was that the prohibition 


A Poem for Trayvon ~ 
| by Sabreen Ali 


I want to write 
but I don't know what to feel. 


I carry in my heart 


the vanquished cries of an 
invisible black boy. 

dying to be heard. 

Oh, the heaviness 


of these footprints 
of these ghost trails. 


He was but a child 

at his journey's end 
swallowed by the shadow 
of a once proud man 

set free to roam the earth 


free to stare into a mother's eyes 
who will never again gaze upon 
her son. 


and after lowering her baby 
into the ground, 

justice : 

was the very last thing 

to take from her. 


The ruins of society 
will set the most 
precious souls 
aflame. 


I sit in silence 
for you 
Trayvon, 


and pray . 
we remember your name. 


about officiating at same-sex marriages is 
in violation of the other provision that we 
are to minister to all people. Now, if we 
are to minister to all people, that means 
we have to violate the prohibition on 


same-sex marriages. The ministers here 
decided that we did not commit a crime. 


Spirit: How did you feel about being 
vindicated after taking this stand? 

Lawson: I was pleased with it, but I was 
ready to do what we had to do because we 
were acting in terms of justice. 


Spirit: You joined in that act of resis- 
tance way back in 1999, Once again, you 
were ahead of the curve, because almost a 
decade later, in 2008, during the Prop 8 
campaign in California to ban same-sex 
marriages, polls found a lot of opposition 
to same-sex marriages in the religious 
community and among African-American 
churches. Given all this controversy, why 
did you care about this issue so much that 
you would stick your neck out? 

Lawson: To me, it’s obvious, Terry. 
It’s obvious that there should be no prohi- 
bition against anyone becoming a full- 
grown participant in the Methodist 
Church, from top to bottom — leadership 
or bishops or anyone else. Equality and 
open access for all is what it means to be a 
member of the church. 

I’m too well aware that 150 years ago, 
members of the Methodist Church believed, 
and voted, that black people could not be 
Christians — and they were wrong. One 
hundred years ago, they believed that black 
people and white people should be segre- 
gated, and could not marry one another — 
and they were wrong. 

Now, after we won that battle in the 
1960s with the breakdown in segregation, 
now people are trying to tell me that gay 
and lesbian people cannot be Christians 
because their interpretation of the Bible 
says so — and I’m sure they’re wrong! 
Because just my own experience tells me _ 
that they’ve been wrong all along. So why 
should I believe them now? 

The same people that told us that such 
and such was the case in Vietnam, we 
knew it to be a lie. Now the same people 
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are telling us the same lies about Iran and 
Afghanistan. Why do we believe them? 


Spirit: Was there any impact in your 
own life from your involvement in con- 
ducting the same-sex marriage in 1999? 

Lawson: That was when I got heavily 
engaged into gay rights, once I did the 
marriage. The year before we did the mar- 
riage, Dr. Mel White formed Soulforce. 
Mel White and his partner Gary Nixon 


created Soulforce in 1998, a national © 


organization of gay, lesbian, transgender 
and queer people. They decided they 
would use Dr. King’s and Gandhi’s tech- 
niques of nonviolent resistance to stop the 
spiritual violence done to gay people by 


‘the churches. That was the focus: Stop the 
violent language of the churches against 


gay people. 

Mel asked me to work with Soulforce 
on nonviolence, so I became a member of 
the board and my brother Jim Lawson and 
I did nonviolent trainings for them. In 
May 2000, Soulforce brought in about 
3,000 people to Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Church. Hundreds of us were arrested 
there because we wanted the Methodist 
Church to take out that little paragraph 
that they put in there in 1972. 


Spirit: What was_the act of resistance 
that led to your arrest? 

Lawson: We blockaded the confer- 
ence. We blocked all the doors of the con- 
vention and got arrested. 


Spirit: Was that very controversial in 
church circles at the time? 

Lawson: Oh yes, very much so. It 
stirred up things, in terms of the 


- Methodist Church. 


From 1999 to 2006, I was at two or 
three or four Soulforce actions every year, 
at either the Southern Baptist Convention, 
the U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops, 
the Episcopal General Conference, and 
the Lutheran conference. We would go to 
those conferences and do nonviolent 
actions to try to get them to change their 


. language about homosexuality. 


Spirit: That’s a gutsy thing to do. It 
doesn’t seem that there are that many 
African-American clergy taking such a 
visible public role in pushing for gay 
rights, are there? 

Lawson: No, there are not. Those who 
do believe in equality and justice for all, 
are somewhat timid about it, given the 
atmosphere. But it’s getting better here, 
much better. 


Spirit: Was it difficult to find the 
strength and clarity to stick your neck out 
for a less-popular cause? 

Lawson: It wasn’t a big process of dis- 
cernment, as I think back on it, Terry. It 
just came clear to me that you love your 
way into life. You love your way into life. 
You don’t live your- way into love. You 
don’t live your way into community. You 
love your way into community, and then 
you learn how to live. You practice mercy. 
and love, and then you learn how to live. 

So I didn’t try to think through all this 
to get a rationale and a position on how to 
live that led to a certain level of thought 
where I could decide, “Now I can love 
other people.” That wasn’t the way it hap- 
pened. Instead, I loved other people, and 
then that’s how I learned to live. Does that 

make any sense, or not? 


Spirit: It makes a lot of sense. I think 
that’s a truer description of what nonvio- 
lence is than the word “nonviolence.” 
Nonviolence is kind of a negative concept. 
It merely means: no violence. The deeper 
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thing is reverence for life, or as you say, 
love. I think that’s a better description of 
its essence. Love and compassion, that’s 
what nonviolence grows out of. 


Lawson: Yes. In my early teens when 
I came of age in the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship and found out about Gandhi 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation, I 
used to write down a poem on a card and I 
would take the poem with me and then 
take it out and read it. And the poems 
would become a part of my life. 

Edwin Markham wrote a poem that I 
learned during this teenaged stage when I 
would memorize hymns and poems to 
help me fortify myself. Edwin Markham 
wrote a poem that goes like this: 


“They drew a circle that shut me out. 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win. 
We drew a circle that took them in.” 


That’s what I was saying about how 
we love our way into life. 


Spirit: That poem also describes an 
inclusive community. And the people I’ve 
talked to about your ministry say that’s 
one of the most important things you have 
meant to them — you have stood up your 
whole life for a consistent ethic of inclu- 
sion. You have stood for the inclusion of 
minorities unwanted by society. 

Lawson: Justice is not divisible. I tried 
to practice and believe — and I still believe 
— that racial justice is not different from 
economic justice. If ’m working on elimi- 
nating and dismantling structures of racism, 
I’m at the same time dismantling structures 
of sexism and economic injustice. 

You can’t divide it by saying, “This is 
my little work over here, and your work 
for higher wages for low-wage workers is 
over there.” It’s one and the same work. 
It’s all justice work. And the more we can 
get a unified understanding of what we’re 
about, the closer we’ll get to building 
resistance to the system. And once you 
build more resistance, then you get a 
national movement for justice. 

If you look at the building of the move- 
ment in India with Gandhi, or in South 
Africa with Nelson Mandela, you go 


‘through a major beginning point when 


you’ve run smack up against it, and preju- 
dice or injustice happens and it knocks 
you down, and you get angry. And you 
cry out in protest. You may hold a protest 
march or a protest meeting about it. 

Now, that’s the early stage of a justice 
movement. But it seems to me that as it 
moves on, it moves into the stage of resis- 
tance where you by yourself, and with 
groups of other people, begin to resist the 
power of the authorities and subvert it in 
all kinds of ways. You create underground 


- economies. You create underground rail- 


roads and other ways of subverting the 
authority. It’s all a part of resistance that 
leads to the building of a national move- 
ment for freedom or for justice. But you 
have to go through that process. We 
haven’t been able to develop a national 
movement for justice because we have not 
yet developed the groups of people who 
are carrying out acts of resistance. And a 
lot of resistance has to happen prior to a 
national movement for justice. 


Spirit: There was a large national 
movement in the last couple of years 
called Occupy. I know you were part of 
Occupy’s Interfaith Tent in Oakland and 
you were part of a forum in-Oakland 
where you spoke out very passionately 
and eloquently for nonviolence. 

Lawson: When Occupy happened in 
2011, I was working as the director of the 
interfaith housing program for East Bay 
Housing Organizations in Oakland. I was 


mobilizing the interfaith community to 
respond to the needs for adequate housing 
in the Bay Area. I had started gathering 
activists and others together, some 30 
people, for meetings once a week in 
downtown Oakland. We did seven or 
eight trainings, once a week, and while we 
did these nonviolence trainings, then 
Occupy happened at the same time. 

When Occupy happened in New York 
on Wall Street, I received e-mails from a 
number of young clergy in Northern 
California, expressing the need to respond 
to the Occupy Wall Street movement. Then 
I heard that in Plymouth United Church of 
Christ in Oakland, there was a group of 
young clergy and others who were meeting 
around what to do about Occupy. 

I invited that group from Plymouth 
Church to come down to East Bay Housing 
Organizations so the two groups together 
then formed a larger group that met down at 
Rev. Brian Woodson’s church on Clay 
Street. Then we decided we would be an 
interfaith presence at Oakland Occupy. So 
we set up an Interfaith Tent so there would 
be a physical place where relationships 
could be built. 

At the same time this was going on, I 
was two years into the work of organizing 
the National Council of Elders with my 
brother Jim Lawson and Vincent Harding. 
The three of us were serving as a triad to 
organize the National Council of Elders. It 
began when -I invited Jim and Vincent 
Harding to come to Oakland to speak at 
an East Bay Housing Organizations pro- 
gram I had initiated. I started a yearly 
breakfast so the interfaith community 
could come together and get to know one 
another. In 2009, I invited Jim Lawson 
and Vincent Harding to come and carry 
on a dialogue about how do we build a 
national movement for housing justice. 

Out of that meeting, Jim and Vincent 
and I said that there needed to be a Council 
of Elders. I started badgering Jim and 
Vincent to get the work done. We had the 
first gathering of the coordinating commit- 
tee for the National Council of Elders in 
Chicago two years ago. The two decisions 
that came out of that meeting were to offi- 
cially set up the Coordinating Committee; 
and to declare that we, as elders, wanted to 
say to-the Occupy Movement that we were 
in solidarity with them. 

So coming out of that meeting, we set 
up events with the Occupy movement in 
Wall Street, Oakland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Washington, Chicago and 
Detroit, where elders from the coordinat- 
ing committee met with the Occupy 
movements and did some kind of ritual to 
demonstrate our solidarity with them, and 
Occupy’s solidarity with the movements 
for justice of the 20th century. 

Those services were held on Nov. 20, 
2011, at the same time that we were hold- 
ing weekly meetings of the Oakland 
Interfaith Tent. So that’s how I became so 
involved in the Occupy movement. 


Spirit: So one of the very first actions 
taken by the National Council of Elders 
was to declare solidarity with Occupy. 
Why did the veterans of the civil rights 
era move so quickly to embrace the cause 
of the Occupy activists? 

Lawson: It’s an important question, 
Terry. In the student movement in the 
early 1960s in Nashville that my brother 
Jim Lawson was organizing on behalf of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Diane 
Nash was asked the same question: “Why 
did you get involved in the Nashville 
Movement?” 

Her response then is the same as mine 
now. She said, “It’s the only movement in 
town.” Why did I get involved in the 
Occupy movement? It’s the only move- 
ment in town. And within a very, very 
short time, the Occupy Wall Street move- 
ment spread across the nation. 


Spirit: /t was truly amazing to see so 
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many people become so involved so quick- 
ly. I was glad I lived to see it all happen. 

Lawson: In 1600 cities there was an 
Occupy movement. Not only did it rapidly 
spread across the nation and become an 
international movement, it also captured 
the imagination of the public. Prior to 
Occupy Wall Street, economic inequality 
and poverty was not on the national agen- 
da. But after Occupy Wall Street hap- 
pened, everyone was talking about pover- 
ty and economic injustice. It really 
changed the whole conversation in a rela- 
tively short time. | 


Spirit: We can second-guess the strate- 
gy of Occupy with the benefit of hindsight, 
but what an amazing accomplishment. It 
made poverty visible, and exposed predato- 
ry corporations in a nation where they 
always getafree pass. 

Lawson: That’s right. That’s right. So 
from the very beginning of the Occupy 
movement, everywhere I talked about it, I 
said that movements have an organic life. 
And my reflection on Dr. King and Rosa 
Parks is that after Rosa Parks was arrested 
in Montgomery, they started out with a 
single goal: Stop the indignities to our 
women on the buses. Stop making them 
get up and give their seats to a white per- 
son — avery simple goal. 

Then they marched for a whole year, 
boycotted the buses for a whole year. It 
wasn’t until almost the end of that year 
that they developed a larger program and 
declared that they wanted jobs and had 
many other specific goals. 

Many people jumped on Occupy 
because “it had no goals.” But a move- 
ment doesn’t have that in the beginning, 
but then you grow and you develop the 
goals and the structure later on. 


Spirit: What it did have at the very 
beginning was a profound conviction that 
things were wrong, that people were being 
treated unfairly by the banks and the White 
House. And you’ve had that awareness 
your whole life, and perhaps that’s why it 
was natural that you readily joined in. 

Lawson: Yeah, and the same reason 
why, when I was in the Army in 1955 in 
Colorado and heard that black people in 
Montgomery, Alabama, decided they 
would no longer ride the bus, but they 
would walk. That resonated through my 
whole body. And I knew it was the right 


thing to do. 


Spirit: And you felt that same way with 
Occupy? 

Lawson: Yes. When Occupy hap- 
pened, I just felt, “Yeah! Right on!” 


Spirit: One. mistake that many people 
think Occupy made is not having a solid 
enough commitment to nonviolence. At 
the height of the controversy that broke 
out between nonviolence and diversity of 
tactics, you spoke out strongly at public 
forums in Oakland for nonviolence as a 
way of life. But didn’t you also want the 
two sides to try to keep communicating 
with one another? ; . 

Lawson: Well, in Oakland I debated 
with the black bloc people. In Oakland, 
we had many small conversations, and 
two large conversations around tactics and 
nonviolence. 

It’s commendable that the Oakland 
Occupy movement was the only move- 
ment in the national network that refused 
to kick out those anarchists and others _ 
who wanted to be free to do property 
destruction. I commend them for that, 
because they were trying to experiment . 
with democracy that was inclusive: “Even 
though you believe in different tactics, 
we’re not going to be your enemy.” 
~ When the major demonstrations and vio- 
lence took place in Seattle [during the mas- 
sive protests against the World Trade 
Organization on Nov. 30, 1999], one of the 
negative things about that action was that 
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people began turning against one another. 
Nonviolent people turned against the peo- 
ple who did property violence, and the 
destruction of the community took place. 
So I was insistent in Oakland that we 
not allow that to happen, and that we stay 
together. It’s very much what I felt in the 
1960s about the Black Panther Party. I did 
not believe that we should allow ourselves 
to be separated by the forces outside of us, 
but to maintain our unity together. I think 
that’s still the correct position to take. 


Spirit: Yet you also spoke out strongly 
for nonviolence in the public forums. 

Lawson: Oh yes. I spoke at a debate 
here in Oakland and I had a long, three- 
hour session at the Occupy movement in 
Wall Street around the issue of nonvio- 
lence. I. advocate for nonviolence com- 
pletely because the message of love is the 
only way you can build community. 

If the goal is to build a community, then 
“we cannot build that community unless we 
use love. That love must be self-giving, sac- 
rificial. It’s not mutual, because some peo- 
ple don’t love you, so you have to love 
them without that mutuality, or reciprocity. 
You have to continue to love them in spite 
of them wanting to hurt you. 

It goes back to the poem I mentioned 
to you before. Is my love and my imagi- 
nation great enough that we can draw a 
circle that takes them in? 


Spirit: So at its deepest root, it’s that 
love-ethic that leads you to nonviolence? 

Lawson: It is nonviolence. Yeah. It 
comes from Jesus but it goes back before 
Jesus. One of the first nonviolent demon- 
strations was in the early part of the life ‘of 


the Hebrew people when ‘there was a dec- 


laration by Pharaoh that all newborn chil- 
* dren two years of age were to be drowned 
in the river. Two Jewish handmaidens 
decided that they would not drown the 
baby Moses. They saved him. That was 
one of the first acts of nonviolence. 

So there is a very clear history of non- 
violence that has now developed. It is a 
science. It is not happenstance. There is a 
methodology and a science that began 
with Gandhi. Gandhi began to put togeth- 
er the principles and methods for nonvio- 
lent social change. 


Spirit: In the context of the Occupy 
movement, even though you wanted to keep 
the black bloc in the circle of community, 
why did you feel it was crucial for Occupy 
to use only nonviolent tactics? 

Lawson: Two reasons, I would say, in 
Oakland. The tragic mistake that the 
Oakland Occupy movement made and 
was not able to correct was that it was not 
in relationship to the black community in 
Oakland. If they had done their homework 
— the difficult job of developing relation- 
ships with the black community before 
they developed an agenda — they would 
have understood the ethos of the black 
community. The black community is not 
going to choose violence as a means of 
developing a community or a nation. 

One of the remarkable things about my 
ancestors: Black people who were slaves 
did not, by and large, adopt violence as a 
way of escaping slavery, or even after 
they got out of slavery and came face to 
face with Jim Crow laws, they rarely 
adopted the methodology of violence. = 


Spirit: You said there were two rea- 
sons why nonviolence was crucial in 
Occupy. The first was that violence alien- 
ated them from the black-community. 
What was the second reason? - 

Lawson: One of the goals of any 
action is to educate the public and bring 
the public into your arena, so they sepa- 


rate their allegiance from the system*and 
make their allegiance with you. And vio- 
lence will not do that because it frightens 
them. It frightens the public more than it 
reaches them. : 

We were never able tg overcome the 
public impression that Occupy Oakland 
was a violent movement, even though the 
violence was blown out of proportion by 
the media. But we could not overcome the 
impression that people had. Even though 
later on, the Occupy movement wanted to 
go to the churches and talk, they had 
already lost the battle for public opinion 
about who they were and what they were 
about. Yet, all of the actions that they had 
at Occupy Oakland that I participated in 
were fantastically nonviolent, and had a 
great spirit. . 


Spirit: J agree. I saw people remaining 
nonviolent right after they had been 
rammed with a truck. All these young peo- 
ple were chanting, “Peaceful. Peaceful.” 
Right after they had been run into by a 
truck! That was 99 percent of them. 

Lawson: Yes, they had a great spirit. It 
was a tremendous experience. 


Spirit: When you began conducting 
nonviolence trainings in Oakland, you were 
working as director of interfaith housing 
for East Bay Housing Organizations 
(EBHO). Why did you move on from Easter 
Hill Methodist Church in Richmond to 
EBHO in Oakland? 

Lawson: In 2003, I was retired from 
the Methodist Church. The Methodist 
Church has a law that says once you reach 
70, you are no longer eligible to be a pas- 
tor of the church. So at 70, I resented 
being retired. I was at the pee of ay 
powers, I thought. I still am. 

In 2004, I was hired as director Of the 
interfaith housing program of East Bay 
Housing Organizations. So my purpose 
was to bring the influence of the interfaith 
community to bear on the crisis of afford- 
able housing in the Bay Area. 

Many people do not see this crisis, but if 
we are not careful, in 25 to 50 years there 
will not be poor people or people of color 
able to live in the Bay Area. They are being 
driven out and will have to live on the out- 
skirts. We’re moving in that direction, 
unless there is a conscious movement to get 


the government to build affordable housing 


again, as they used to, up until 1980 when 
Reagan came into office. 

To build affordable housing, there are 
three things you need. You must have 
land, you must have money and you must 
have the public will. Most congregations 
have land that is not being used efficient- 
ly. So churches have land and they have 
the ability to influence the public will. So 
you have two of the three things needed to 
build affordable housing. The money 
comes from government; it’s not going to 
come from private industry. 

In the 10 years I was working for East 
Bay Housing Organizations, I brought the 
interfaith community together with non- 
profit housing developers. So it was very 
exciting work that I enjoyed very much. 

~ The other thing I tried to do was build 
the relationship with the immigrant move- 
ment, the economic justice movement, 
and the interfaith community for worker’s 
justice. I tried to bring them all into rela- 
tionship and to understand that justice is 
one movement. _ ot ane 

We ought to be able to have a common 
message. So if I’m working on housing, I 
should also speak about poverty and the 
environment and civil rights, as well as 
housing. I should not just talk about my 
piece of the justice movement. If all the 
various activists in the various justice areas 


were to speak in a holistic sense, then we 


would develop a common message, a uni- 
fied message. A national movement for jus-. 
tice will have to have a unified message 
that people will come to join. 


Spirit: You have now been working for 
justice for the past 65 years, since you 
joined the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
when you were 15. What sustains you in 
doing this work? What gives you hope to 
go on when times are hard? 

Lawson: I know now, Terry, that love 
and compassion are what sustain me. 
Love and you can learn how to live. By 


- doing love and trying to do justice, you 


learn how to live. That’s what has been 
sustaining me. It’s what I do. 

I told the Council of Elders this. When 
you are down and depressed, or hurting or 
grieving, the most powerful thing you can 
do to sustain yourself is to get up and go do 
something for someone else who is hurting. 

I’ve said to the members of the church 
here: When you’ve lost your loved one 
and you’re in a state of grief, the most 
powerful thing you can do to sustain your- 
self is to go to the hospital and just start 
visiting people. And that will sustain you. 

In 1994, my son died of AIDS after a 
long struggle with the virus. Right after he 
died, I got my sleeping bag together and 
told JoAnn, my wife, that I was going to 
San Francisco and sleep out on the steps 
of City Hall with the homeless people at a 
protest action held by Religious Witness 
with Homeless People. I spent most of the 
night talking with homeless people, and 


‘they ministered to me in that time. 


Spirit: J was at that action, Phil! We 
did that sleep-out to protest the way the 
San Francisco police were targeting 
homeless people. How did the homeless 
people at that sleep-out minister to you? 

Lawson: While I was grieving my 
son’s death, they shared their stories with 
me, and shared themselves with me, and 
they shared their own experiences.of 
grief, and they : ministered tome, . 

That’s a piece of what I mean about sus- 
taining yourself. When you get down, or 
something happens to you, or you have a 
loss or an injury, take a step towards some- 
one you don’t know, and see what happens 
in that interchange to sustain yourself. I’ve 
learned it’s the best thing you can do when 
you’re down, when you’re hurt. 

Ministers know it deeply. When you 
visit someone in the hospital, the person 
who gets helped the most is you, not the 
person in the bed. When you visit some- 
one who is poor or sick — anybody 
knows that. 

We have churches that provide meals 
for homeless people every day. The peo- 
ple getting the most out of that are those 
people in the churches. Because they’re 
getting a sense of well-being. They’re 
doing something for another human 
being, but they get the most out of it. Of 
course, the people who are hungry. get 
food for themselves, but the sense of 
being a good person, being a strong per- 
son, that the giver gets is far more impor- 
tant. Do you understand that? 


Spirit: Absolutely. It’s why caregivers 
who help others can end up feeling that 
they’re cared for themselves, on a very 
deep level. 

Lawson: Yes, when you help out 


another person, it helps you. I come ny : 


from that feeling like I’ve been blessed.” 
_ That’s the thing: Love, and you learn 
how to live, Be compassionate, be. merciful, 
and you learn how. to Jive, and you can 
enter into life. I’m convinced that, if you 
love where you can, and try to.be compas- 
sionate and merciful, and do justice where 
you can, you will discover that you get 
stronger in life and you learn how to live. 
Spirit: That’s a beautiful insight. 
Instead of just an’ interview, I feel you’ve 
given us a deep look into the very mean- 


ing of life itself. One last question: In 


That Loaf of Bread 


by Carol Denney 


that loaf of bread 
that cup of coffee 
that day-old sandwich 
wrapped in cellophane 

costs you as much 

as that guy there 

that guy across the street 
getting into the taxi 

in the nice Italian suit 

headed for an all-expenses-paid 
corporate lunch 

with people who make 

more than ten times 

what your job pays you 

when it pays you 

if you’re lucky enough 

to have a job 

there’s no discount 

on that loaf of bread 

or that cup of coffee 

or that day-old sandwich 
you’re just expected 

to be the hero 

and take the hit 

so that guy there 

that guy across the street 

in the nice Italian suit 

can feel good about himself 
and feel right about his world 
and feel safe, really safe 

from ever being you 


looking back over your life, who inspired 
you to do this work? Who are your most 
significant role models? 


Lawson: I have to say, first of all, that — 


it was my brother Jim Lawson because we 
have been so close all of our lives. In fact, 
we used to be able to go around when we 
were in our teens, and people thought we 
were twins. That’s how close we were. So 
Jim has to be number one. 

I was very fortunate as a teenager in 
my formative years, to hear A.J. Muste 
speak and read his writings and hear ‘his 
sermons. [A.J. Muste was a Protestant 
theologian and anti-war activist who was 
the director of the ee of 
Reconciliation. | 

I’ve been blessed to be introduced to 
Rabbi Abraham Heschel. His book on the 
prophets is great, the best! His book is still 
my resource and I use it all the time. 
[Heschel, author of The Prophets and one 
of the most influential Jewish theologians 
of the 20th century, was an activist against 
the Vietnam War and joined Martin Luther 
King on civil rights marches.] 

I have favorite writers that I read every 
year. Rabbi Heschel is one of them, 
William Stringfellow is another of them. 
[Stringfellow was a lawyer, theologian 
and activist, and the author of My People 
Is the Enemy and An Ethic for Christians 
and Other Aliens In a Strange Land.] 

C. Wright Mills wrote the book, The 
Power Elite, back-in the 1950s. He was 
the first to identify who the power elite in 
America was and that was very influential 
with me. 

» As I said before to you, I developed a 
habit of writing down poems and sayings 
that I memorized. There would come 
times when I would get into situations and 
I would-say those poems to ee to 
reinforce myself. 

-;When my brother Jim first took me to 
Methodist youth meetings and confer- 
ences when I was 13 years old, I was 
introduced to black men, ministers, who I 
thought were revolutionary. One group of 
three men were brothers — Clarence 
Nelson, Merle Nelson and Wally Nelson. 
Two of them were Methodist ministers, 
but all of them when I met them back in 
the 1940s were engaged in housing and 
civil rights and war tax resistance for their 
parishioners. Just getting in touch with 
them was very influential in helping me to 
get a picture of a different way of being. 
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by Jeff Robbins 


he 17th century Japanese poet 

and essayist Matsuo Basho 

(1644-1694) is renowned for his 

nature poetry and his “detached, 
objective, impersonal” style. However, 
there is far more in the works. of Basho 
than impersonal nature and the lonely des- 
olation of growing old. If we look beyond 
the well-known works of Basho, we find a 
vast pool of deeply personal works about 
humanity and human affection. 

In this article, I will explore the works 
of Basho on war and peace, searching for 
meaning that applies to the mission of 
peace activists, Quakers and the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Throughout the article, a bold typeface 
is used for Basho’s own writing, and ital- 
ics are used for the words of other poets. 

Everyone familiar with Basho’s work 
knows the poem Basho wrote at the site of 
an ancient battle where the great hero of 
Japan, Yoshitsune, was defeated, and 
killed his wife, daughter, and himself 
before the enemy could take them. 

Basho wrote in his travel journal, A 
Narrow Path in the Heartlands: 

Yes, in this High Fortress, | 

Yoshitsune and select retainers 

took refuge — 

great achievements of the moment 

to become clumps of wild grass. 


The Tang poet Li Bo wrote: 
Nations torn apart 

hills and rivers remain 
Springtime at the castle 

the grass shall be green 


Basho quotes this verse by Li Bo as a 
lead-in to his masterpiece on the essential 
nature of war. 


Summer grasses — 
great warriors, the traces 
of their dreams 


Since that epic tragedy came to pass, 
the hill has grown green, then withered 
again, 500 times. All that remains of the 
High Fortress are some stones scattered in 
the grass. These stones are physical 
remains of Yoshitsune and his retainers 
(and his wife and daughter who also 
fought and suffered). Basho sees not only 
what is physically there, but also what is 
hidden in Time, the “traces of their. 
dreams” lingering among the grass. 

I was surprised to see that haiku schol- 
ar William Higginson believes that this 
verse “glorifies war’ and assumes that his 
readers will see it that way too. In 30 
years of knowing this verse, I never con- 
sidered such an interpretation. The whole 
point of the verse, as I see it, is the vanity 
of war — the vanity of male achievements 
in comparison to the fertility of the earth 
(“summer grasses”). 

As the Biblical poet-teacher wrote in 
Ecclesiastes 1: 14 — 

I have seen all of the works 

that are done under the sun and behold, 

all is vanity and a chasing after wind. 


I have read dozens of interpretations of 
Basho’s haiku in numerous books and 
Internet sites, yet none of these give any 
hint that Basho wrote anything elsé on 
war. Here are two stanza-pairs from 
Basho’s linked verse. Basho often com- 
posed stanzas of haikai no renga, a pair of 
linked verses in which the first stanza was 
by another poet, the second by Basho. The 
first poet had not the slightest idea of 


The Pacifist Basho 


| If you recall Basho’s poetry while readin about war in 

| the world today, or while sitting silently i in meditation, or 
| demonstrating against nuclear weapons, Basho’ 's con-— : 
| sciousness may be a source of insight or "power. . oS — 
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where Basho would go in his stanza. 

In Basho’s link with the previous 
verse, we see his genius. Before I present 
the verses, I want to warn against the 
notion that Basho’s poetry is “literary” 
and requires some special background 
knowledge of Japanese culture. I encour- 
age you rather to see these verses as 
expressions of our common humanity: 

This first linked verse begins with 
three lines from Koeki and concludes with 
two lines of Basho: 


In the cold wind 

at sunset, long-drawn-out 
cries of hawks 

foretell the heads to fall 
in tomorrow’s battle 


Koeki’s verse is magnificent by itself, 
but even more stunning is the way each 
element — the wind, the sunset, the 
“long-drawn-out cries” — feeds energy 
into Basho’s ode to fate. 

Each time I read the verse I am again 
surprised by the direction Basho chose. 


SP en Hee Aa a ES Ue 


He took the elements Koeki provided and 


blended them into that great question of 
existence which can never be answered: is 
the future ordained, or free? 

Basho’s stanza is feminine-pacifist 
because of what it does not say. If the 
stanza read something like, “foretell 
which side will win” or “foretell who will 
kill the most enemy,” then it would be 
masculine, competitive, war-mongering. 
The way Basho wrote it, there is no sense 
of our side being better than theirs, no 


_ feeling of competition, no concern: for 


winning. All who die are equal in tragedy. 

This Basho stanza is about humanity in 
general, with no consciousness of an indi- 
vidual. The next linked verse is more inti- 
mate and personal: 


After the years 

of grieving, finally 

past eighteen — 

Day and night dreams 
of Father in that battle 


That is, Father died in war when I was 
young, and I have grown up under the 
weight of that grief. Now, in the prime of 
youth past the age of eighteen, I look back 


“Who are the _ Berkeley 
Ambassadors and what author- 
ity do they have to tell me 
where I can and cannot stand 
_or sing on a public sidewalk?” 


As told to Carol Denney 


“T am a folk musician and I currently 
make my living in Berkeley. I sing in the 
downtown BART station Monday through 
Friday mornings. I sing at the Center Street 
Farmers’ Market three Saturdays out of 
each month. I usually sing an hour-long 
shift at the BART station on weekday 
afternoons. Basically, I sing three hours a 
day for tips and occasional CD sales. I play 
guitar and sing without amplification, leav- 
ing my guitar case open to display my CD 
and to collect any money people wish to 
contribute for the music. 

“This afternoon, I left my house later 
than usual and when I came to the BART 
station, other musicians were playing, 
both inside the station and above ground 


Statue of Matsuo Basho at Chuson-ji temple, Hiraizumi, Japan. 


over those years of dreams, constantly 
reverting to that one moment on a battle- 
field I have never seen in reality. 

Although the subject of the stanza can 
be boy or girl, linked verse scholar 
Miyawaki Masahiko in his book, Basho’s 
Verses of Human Affection, assumes a 
boy, and so in my translation of his words 
I use male pronouns. Miyawaki says: 


“For a child, his father is his model to 
learn from by observation, his goal in life. 
The boy has reached the age when now he 
can go to war. To see a dream of father in 
battle is the same as being on the battle- 
field himself. His regrets for his father can 
never be forgotten. The bond between 
father and son is well expressed.” 


I have no such experience of losing my 
father to war, and I hope that many who 
have had such an experience will tell me 
what this stanza-pair means to them. I 
also hope counselors who work with such 
children will pick up the verse and use it 
in their counseling. Although it was writ- 
ten more than 300 years ago, every single 
word is fully relevant to boys or girls who 
have lost a father to the wars in Iraq or 
Afghanistan. The clear, direct statement 


A Day in the Life of a Berkeley Street Musician 


near the entrance. Rather than go home 
without making a dime, I decided to try 
singing across the street on Center Street. 
I chose a spot next to the side window of 
Games. of Berkeley, tucking my guitar 
case under the window where the side- 
walk is wider so as not to impede pedes- 
trians. I stood next to my open case 
singing. I had been at it for about half an 
hour and earned one dollar when a 
Berkeley Ambassador showed up and 
interrupted my song. 

“He told me, ‘You can’t play next to 
the building — it’s a business. You can 
play at the curb.’ 

“No musician would want to play at the 
curb where traffic and noisy traffic signals 
compete for the airwaves. No musician 
would want to breathe smog and exhaust. 

“I packed up my guitar and adjourned 
to the nearby bus stop to wait for my next 
bus home, but as I sat there I began to 
wonder: ‘Who are the Berkeley 
Ambassadors and what authority do they 
have to tell me where I can and cannot 
stand or sing on a public sidewalk?’ 


-coast to coast as a nonsensical response 


Frank Gualtieri photo 


of human feeling may be consoling. 
Here is another Basho haiku I see as 
pacifist: 


On life’s journey 
plowing a small field 
going and returning 


Before the fields receive the rice- 
seedlings, the farmer lets in water from 
irrigation ditches. With horse or ox 
pulling the plow, he goes up one row and 
down the next, breaking up the clumps of 
earth and raking the mud smooth. In 
Basho’s poem, “Summer Grasses,” we 
saw what happens to the great achieve- 
ments of men: they become clumps of 
wild grass. Would that each man forego 
ambition leading to war, and instead 
“plow a small field” so the women and 
children go and return in peace. 

I have explored four Basho verses on 
war and peace. If even one of them 
remains in your mind a week from now, 
or a year later, if you recall it while read- 
ing about war in the world today, or sit- 
ting silently in meditation, or demonstrat- 
ing against nuclear weapons, Basho’s 
consciousness may be a source of insight 
or power. 


“IT went home to research the question 
and could only find out that the 
Ambassadors are employed by a compa- 
ny headquartered in Kentucky, until I 
called an activist friend whom I thought 
might have some information. She told 
me that the Ambassadors have their own 
program for busking musicians, involv- 
ing getting a permit from them. 
Curiously, the Ambassador who told me I 
could not play next to a business neglect- 
ed to tell me about the Ambassadors’ 
music program.” 

Note from Carol Denney: This story 
was told to me by a musician who wishes 
to remain an anonymous. It raises an 
important question: Do you remember 
voting to let an unelected group of 
wealthy property owners hire people to 
control our public spaces? Neither do I. 

Yet, the Kentucky-based Block by 
Block program continues: to grow from 


to poverty and the housing crisis. Let the 
Berkeley City Council know that public 
spaces should be for everyone. 


